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CHRONICLE, 


F HE Balmacedist party in Chili may be said 
{ and Colonial to have come to an end by the surrender 
_ Affairs, of the Almirante Condell and the Imperial at 
Callao last week to the Chilian authorities. The captains 
of the Zrrazurizand Pinto will now no doubt follow Captain 
Moraco’s example.——In Canada, yesterday week, Mr. 
Assotr introduced a Bill to redress corruption, which 
excited, as was to be expected, lively discussion. Quid leges 
sine is at once too hackneyed to quote in full and too 
final to resist. Sir Hecror Lancevin at last resigned, 


_ or his resignation was at last accepted, last Monday. The 


scandals have become more and more exciting, at least as 
regards the temper of honourable Canadian legislators, and 
on Tuesday things got so far as the bandying of “ villains” 
and “ villanous.”———The Lower House in New Zealand has 
accepted women’s suffrage. But the hopes of woman were 
later nipped in the bud by the Upper House (ah! these 
Upper Houses, even though they be untitled), which rejected 
the Bill “and Una left to mourn."——Some curious docu- 
ments, showing in part the reasons for the recent missionary- 
Hetze in China, were published in the Times of this day week, 
and there was much more chatter about the Dardanelles. 
A change of Ministers at Constantinople has excited the 
holiday quidnunc mind into almost preternatural activity. 
The causes of Kiamit Pasna’s dismissal are variously 
stated to be the ill-success of a display of fireworks, the 
desire of the Suttan to emancipate himself from English 
and German influence, and to take to his bosom those true 
friends, France and Russia, the unsatisfactory working of 
the Palace gas, which had the impudence to go out, and 
several others. As for the Dardanelles business itself, Lord 
SarisBury has put the matter with sufficient neatness by 
informing a correspondent that Russia has no rights there 
which other Powers have not.——Very little additional 
mews came from Chili at the beginning of the week, but 
fresh and disquieting reports were received from China 
as to attacks on foreigners, especially on non-English 
missionaries.——The French Government is said to have 
undertaken the task of celebrating the coming of age 
of the Republic by purifying French literature. Ex- 
actly how this is going to be done is not announced.—— 
The good-will of France to Russia has been shown tangibly 
by the taking up, or prospect of taking up, of the loan 
which the Czar wants so badly——-Attention has been 
id to the visit of the German Emperor to Bavaria, to the 
reasing bad health of the Queen of Roumania, and to 
the Ministerial changes in Turkey ——On Thursday morn- 
ing it was announced that the Manicaland delimitation had 
been effected to the satisfaction of the Portuguese, and some 
disturbances of a kind not clearly indicated were reported 
from Corunna.—There appears to have been also (as 
indeed there very often is) serious fighting in the Philip- 
pines, the Spaniards boasting that they have taken “two 
“large and eighteen smaller "———There have been 
tremendous earthquakes in San Salvador and smaller ones 
in the offices of some persons connected with the Panama 
Canal, Paris. The French law is very peculiar in these 
‘ways, and has longer arms to reach malversation than ours. 
But nothing seems to have been proved. 
Mr. Parnet spoke cheerfully at Westport on 
Speeches. Sunday; and Mr. Freperic Harrison learn- 
edly on women’s true rights. The Positive 
Church is apparently coming to the assistance of the 
Family, and is very desirdus of relieving women of all State 
cares. A great deal of froth and not much cwrw has been 
poured out at the Welsh National Council, chiefly on the 
question of Disestablishment. The most agreeable Dn 
was a certain Major Jones, who talked about the Civil War 


in America, but did not invoke the shade of the sainted 
Repecca, who would have been more to the point both 
locally and otherwise. Major Jonzs, however, was very 
handsome towards Sr. AvausTine (or would he prefer 
SS. Atpay, Germanvus, and others?) by declaring that the 
Church of England had been “founded in a broad and 
“ liberal spirit.” That was more than we could have said, or 
perhaps than the saints would thank him for. 

Many of the old subjects for letter-writing 
Correspondence. remained unexhausted at the end of last week, 

and not a few new ones wereintroduced. Con- 
tinental chaplains, School Boards, Miss OrmeErop, the exter- 
minatress of insects, and the question whether the Royal 
Agricuitural vem | has been trying to treat her as though 
she were a diamond-backed moth, telephones, hanging rt 
Taxtack has had a lesson that it is no use buttering Lord 
GriImMTHORPE, you must simply hear and obey), county 
museums, and the like, were as bunt in variety and as derb 
in treatment as the newest criticism could desire; while 
Mr. Guapstonz’s arithmetic afforded endless delight to 
other arithmeticians. But the best of the letter-writers was 
a certain ‘‘ H,” who wrote these simple words :—* Picket- 
“ing in force is simple tyranny, and should be illegal.” 
That is the thing to strive for, and anybody who really 
loved freedom should be willing to spend his bottom 
dollar and put his last foot-pound of energy to work 


to get it effected. Until it is done England may be any-- 


thing anybody likes, but it is not a free country.—— 
Mr. Guapstong, who had by this time got a brand-new set 
of figures altogether, and who doubtless has plenty more, 
Miss Onmerop and the insects, Mr. Tattack on circum- 
stantial evidence, the Mayor of EastBourne (where things, 
we are glad to say, went a little better, but not much, on 
Sunday), all returned to the charge early in the week, and 
Monday was as Saturday, and much more also, in the 
matter of letters Tuesday morning Mr. J. A. 
Bricut had a stick, of thickness suitable to the son of his 
father, for the pate of Lord Grimrnorre. In this pas- 
sage of arms, which was not a single exchange of blows but 
a sustained rally, Lord GrimrHorPe was undoubtedly right 
in substance—for there is no possible use that you can 
put some men to so good as hanging—but Mr. Bricut had 
the advantage in manner and manners. Mr. Osborne 
Moraan once more obtained access to the columns of the 
Times by the easy process of repeating its sentiments on the 
Espiégle matter. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
rhaps the Z'imes, as a Unionist journal, was not sorry to 
t him remind the world that Mr. GiapsTonE once made 
Mr. Osporne Morcan Judge Advocate General. Mr. 
Hewnniker Heaton, into whose highly respectable pedigree 
the great name of Nancy Baxter would seem to enter, ex- 
his unalterable determination not to be Postmaster- 
General. Whereat, no doubt, there was weeping and 
wailing in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
The Trades-Union Congress met on Monda 
The Trades- with the usual wrangling and, which is ieee. 
able, the hissing of “ Rule Britannia.” Mean- 
while on the same morning which contained the first reports 
of the Congress it was announced that the Woolston ship 
works at Southampton—which, we believe, are the largest 
on the South coast, and give employment to nearly two 
thousand men—were closed, not for want of work, not 
because of any dispute between employer and employed, 
but because of a quarrel between two different classes of 
the latter, who would not work with each other. Thus, 
after a fashion which without Trade-Unionism would be 
impossible, capital is to lie idle, plant to rust, workmen and 
their families to be starved or pinched, the neighbourhood 
which supplies them impoverished, and trade perhaps perma- 
nently driven away. ‘A beautiful text and a most luminous 
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comment. The President’s address was as moderate as we 
should expect from Mr. Burt; but it was evident from the 
first that the majority of delegates were not in sympathy 
with it, and the “new” party, led by Tit.err the high- 
strung, first altered the procedure of the meeting, and then 
og ~ a vote for eight-hourism by more than two to one. 

. Burt thinks the pocket and the stomach of the capitalist 
his only vulnerable points ; nothing can be more certain than 
that in the long run it will be the pocket and stomach of 
the workman that will pay for the reduction of hours. On 
‘Wednesday the President, after a long preliminary lecture 
to the Congress on its bad manners and unbusinesslike con- 
duct, had later to inform it that it was going near to stultify 
itself, which it certainly was. On Tuesday the members had 
voted in favour of a legal eight-hours day in all trades. On 
Wednesday morning they voted that the reduction should 
be of a permissive character, thus “sweeping away” the 
earlier vote, and then in the afternoon they swept away the 
sweeping, and passed another amendment making the reduc- 
tion compulsory, except where the majority protest. The 
Congress varied this yA of intelligence and clear know- 
ledge of its own mind by “considerable interruptions,” 
“ general disturbances,” and in particular a very lively dis- 
cussion between itself and a member on the point whether 
it was or was not “an ignorant mob.” 


The Oriental Congress resumed and was lively 
Miscellaneous. on Monday, while on Tuesday in another de- 
partment the Hereford Festival came to keep 
it company. Injunctions have been obtained in the 
matter of the Lspiégle’s cargo of silver, or some of it. A 
conference of teachers has been going on at Manchester. 
——On Thursday it seems the German waiters at the 
Naval Exhibition struck, They were paid off, packed off, 
and their places filled in a very short time, according to the 
rules made and provided by and for wise men on such occa- 
sions, but unluckily by no means always carried out. 
Details have been published of a very magnificent Jewish 
Colonization scheme, principally supported by Baron 
Hirscu, but to some extent also by other great Hebrew 
capitalists. 
The Gentlemen’s Eleven beat Notts at Scar- 
Sport. borough on Saturday. The Doncaster Meet- 
ing opened on Tuesday, with good weather, 
good fields, and good racing. The principal race of the 
day, the Great Yorkshire Handicap, was contested by 
fourteen runners and won by Mr. Hou.pswortn’s Alloway, 
who, with five pounds to the good, just got in front of 
Houndsditch, Silver Spur being third, and the favourite, 
Shancrotha, obtaining a place as fourth. A still larger 
field (twenty) went to the post for the Glasgow Plate, 
which Mr. Mapte’s Scarborough won, also after a very 
close race. The Fitzwilliam Stakes were won by More- 
battle, and the Champagne by La Fiéche. No other race 
of much interest disturbed the pre-eminence of the St. 
Leger on Wednesday. The field, though not large, was 
pretty good, and the race an excellent one. Common, made 
favourite at 5 to 4 on, who at one time looked as if the 
cutting-down tactics adopted with his chief opponent, the 
Frenchman Révérend, would be successful, came up with 
immense gameness at the finish, and thus won the “.treble 
“ event ”—fifth in the short list of those who have done 
so, St. Simon of the Rock ran a good third. It was 
rumoured that Common, like so many other of the best 
English horses lately, was to go to the stud in a foreign 
country; but it would appear that Mr. Mapie 
rescued him next day for 15,000/. On that day the principal 
event was the Portland Plate, which was won by Mr. 
Masrerman’s Tostig. 
It would have been fortunate for M. Grivy’s 
Obituary. fame if he had died a little earlier. He was a 
man not destitute of ability, a tolerably con- 
sistent politician, and even before his elevation to the Pre- 
sidency (in which he certainly did useful work for his party 
by consolidating the Republic) had been at intervals eminent. 
He was unfortunate in his son-in-law, and his supposed 
parsimony was rather vulgarly and unreasonably cast up 
against him ; but nothing became him in his office so little as 
his not leaving it when he might have done so, if not exactly 
with honour, yet with spirit and in a way conciliating 
sympathy and respect.——-Mr. Jamracu, who knew many 
beasts and feared none, has gone to keep their shadows in 
the asphodel meads, which, if even more unsunned, must 
be a pleasanter place than Ratcliff Highway.——Mr. Louis 
Crosstey, besides being a great manufacturer, was a re- 
markably skilled electrician——Mr. Partrince had but 


just resigned his magistracy at the Marylebone Police Court, 
after nearly thirty years’ excellent service in that and other 
courts.——Lord Norrnesk, though not very generally 
known, was an archeologist of merit and a very popular 
landlord in Hampshire, where he chiefly lived——Mr. 
TxEEp’s performances in the older style of Royal Academy 
sculpture were numerous, and will be preserved to posterity 
by some bronzes in the House of Lords, several Prince 
Consorts, and other things.——Lady Gatway was known to 
as many people as was her brother, Lord Houcnton—the 
brother and sister, in late years, keeping house and exer- 
cising hospitality together. 
A few books have begun to appear after the 
Books, &c, dead season, the chief being a volume, partly 
abridgment of older work, partly new, by Sir 
Witu1am Morr on The Caliphate (Religious Tract Society). 


THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


5 oe moderation and good sense which it was at one 
time possible to praise in the Trade-Union Congress. 
have been yearly less visible. This year they have gone 
near to vanishing entirely. Not only have the proceedings 
of the Congress been noisily violent, but it has committed 
itself by a large majority to a policy of mere folly. Neither 
can there be the least doubt as to the genuine character of 
that majority. It had been hoped that, if the delegates 
were compelled to vote, not by show of hands, but in pro- 
portion to the numbers of paying members they represent, 
the old Unions would be able to beat the new. Unfortu- 
nately this had been put to the test, with the result that: 
the new have beaten the old by a large majority. On 
Tuesday a trial of strength was made on the question 
whether the voting during the sitting of the Congress. 
should be by card, according to the rule made at Liverpool 
last year, or by show of hands. By the first system each 
delegate has one vote for every thousand paying constituents 
in his Union. By the second each delegate has as good a 
vote as another. It has been argued that, as there is no 
limit to the number of Unions which may be formed, the 
show of hands puts mere adventurers, and the self-elected 
representatives of more or less imaginary Unions, in an 
unduly favourable position. Four or five trumpery little 
Unions might outvote one great one. To check this voting 
by card was established at Liverpool. From the eager- 
ness with which it was opposed by Mr. Tituerr and 
Labour leaders of his kidney, it would appear that. 
they were themselves nervously afraid that this would 
be its effect. The result of Tuesday's voting proved 
that they had no cause for anxiety. ‘The old Unions, to 
which so many observers had looked for help in keeping 
the Trade-Union Congress in the path of moderation, have 
been entirely outvoted. It is true that the genuineness of 
some of the new delegates is not beyond dispute. There is, 
apparently, no means at the command of the Congress to 
discover whether a delegate is bond fide or not. Neither 
do we know whether the list he is pleased to make of the 
number of paying constituents who return him is audited 
even as a matter of form, On these points there are doubts. 
in the minds of some of the members of the Congress, and 
they have been expressed frankly. But it is also obvious. 
that no more severe check can be applied. The old Unions. 
have done their best to maintain their superiority, and 
have failed. We are in no way surprised at this result. 
The money payment required by the Liverpool rule is so- 
trifling that fraud is hardly needed, even a very poor Union 
can have no difficulty in meeting it. When once they have 
made this very light sacrifice, the new Unions, which are 
mainly supported by unskilled labour, can easily outvote 
the old, which were formed out of the comparatively small 
class of skilled men, 

The general tone of the proceedings in the Congress has 
been given by the opening. We do not refer to the clamour 
and confusion which Mr. Burr vainly endeavoured to 
suppress by vigorously ringing “‘a new bell of large size,” 
but to the speeches and the votes. Mr. Burt's own address 
will hardly have proved satisfactory to those who thought 
well of the appointment of a sensible President. It con- 
tained some good sense, but unhappily there was about it 
that deprecatory tone which is commonly found in the 
utterances of the moderate man, who, finding himself 
outvoted by the less moderate, is at once very nervous about 
what they may do, and very anxious as to what may happen 
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to him if he attempts open opposition to them.”’*It is 
very Girondin moderation indeed, and, like that most un- 
happy of all methods, is, we are afraid, destined to be 
extremely futile. The extreme y are hardly likely to 
be restrained by being merely told that violent courses are 
like the boomerang, a weapon which recoils on the hand 
that uses it. The effect of this well-worn image on men 
who owe their whole power to their advocacy and use of 
violent courses, and to some apparent success in their 
plication, must needs be but small. Mr. Burt's modera- 
tion, too, must be discounted by the whole amount of his 
contention that the Unions have a right to crush blacklegs, 
a doctrine which he laid down quite candidly in the course 
of his comments on the well-known strike cases. In dealing 
with the beliefs of those who are in favour of extended State 
interference on behalf of the working classes, Mr. Burt 
made a great display of the species of moderation we have 
indicated above. He said, in effect, that some people 
said one thing and some another; that for his own part 
he is in favour of “self-help and associated effort,” but that 
others thought otherwise, and that the State could, no 
doubt, do a great deal. Mr. Burt was careful to do nothing 
#0 immoderate as declare that the ideas of the Socialists 
are impracticable and poene It is significant that 
after his address, and the long wrangle on the method of voting 
which followed, the Congress passed by a large majority a 
resolution in favour of a compulsory eight-hours day. 
This resolution, and the debates in which it was carried, 
were both important. First, Mr. Matxiy moved that the 
time had come when Her Magzsty’s Government should 
call upon foreign Powers to unite with it in establishing a 
general eight-hours day. To this Mr. Younc, who spoke 
for the Northumberland miners, moved an amendment to 
the effect that a universal eight hours would do “very 
“serious injury to workers in those districts and centres 
“* where natural conditions were least favourable.” This 
manifest truth was well enforced by Mr. Kuyicnt, the 
‘delegate of the Newcastle Boilermakers. Yet the amend- 
ment was lost by 302 votes to 136. The original motion was 
not, however, as it stood. In the course of the discus- 
sion it was e very clear that manyof the delegates had no 
great confidence in the notableschemeof asking foreign Powers 
‘to throw away their best resource against English competi- 
tion. Mr. Ker Hanrpre, therefore, moved that an amend- 
ment to the effect that the Congress affirmed the decision of 
last year in favour of a compulsory eight-hours day should 
be prefixed to the resolution. This was understood to mean 
‘that the Congress asked Her Masesry’s Government to begin 
by setting an example to the autocratic power of Continental 
States. The Congress has, therefore, voted for a compulsory 
eight-hours day for this country alone, if others will not 
join. Another amendment was, indeed, added, to the effect 
that the eight hours day is not to be enforced when a 
majority in any trade votes against it. This new proviso 
does, in fact, reduce the original resolution to nonsense ; 
but the enthusiasm with which the Congress did at last 
vote for the “principle of eight hours” shows that it was 
not aware of what it had done. After this no doubt can 
remain as to which party has the greater power among the 
workmen’s delegates, and we suppose that little more will 
be heard of that once boasted moderation and good sense 
of the British Trade-Union. The fact that the New 
Unionists represent by far the most ignorant of the working 
classes does not make them the less dangerous. The dis- 
position shown by the majority to sacrifice the minority 
represented by Mr. Youne and Mr. Kyicnris istic 
of all Unionism, and particularly of the new. 


The scepticism shown by many of the delegates as to 
the help to be obtained from foreign States will have 
been strengthened if they read the summary in Tuesday’s 
Times of the history of the late “ Revolutionary strikes ” 
in France. It will certainly show them what very short 
work a Continental Government which does not pass for 
autocratic can make of a strike such as was in Scotland 
at the end of last year and the beginning of this. The 
beginning of the story might be to some extent paralleled 
from our own experience. The tramway strike in Paris 
was supported by public sympathy. It was not mani- 
fested in our fashion as illustrated by the dock strike. 
There were no fussy committees of sympathizers and 
mediators meddling to gain a little cheap popularity. 
But it was undeniable, and took the form of active 
assistance to the rioters who stopped the tramways. 
Obedient to the public voice, M. Constays put strong 


pressure on the Companies, threatening to “ municipalize 


their property if they did not yield to the demands of the 
men, The success of the strike was therefore immediate 
and complete. Such an example could not fail to be 
encouraging. Accordingly, the workmen leaders p 

to repeat the experiment. If, it was argued, so much was 
gained by depriving the public of its tramways, how much 
more could be earned by stopping its loaves and its railway 
journeys! So a bakers’ strike and a railway servants’ strike 
were organized at once. But the leaders had miscalculated. 
The public considered that it had done enough to show iis 
magnanimous sympathy with the cause of labour by eudur- 
ing the disturbance in the tramway service for a day or 
two. Togo without loaves and trains was more than it 
was prepared to do. When, then, these strikes took place 
there was no manifestation of public sympathy, but rather 
the contrary. It was now the turn of the strikers to find 
how hard it is to contend with a Government possessing 
autocratic powers. The Cabinet, obedient again to the 
public voice, intervened at once ; but this time it was not in 
favour of the strikers. The garrison of Paris, to which the 
bakers’ strike was confined, was employed to bake, and the 
bread was sold at cost price to the masters. In all parts of 
France the troops were set to railway work. Worse still, 
it was plainly announced that the bakers and railway men 
who belonged to the reserve would be mobilised and com- 
pelled to do their work asa military duty. Both these 
strikes collapsed at once. The British employer may envy’ 
the French who can be assisted by methods at once so 
simple and so efficacious ; but the delegates at the Trade- 
Unions Congress, who are all for State interference, would 
do well to ponder on this story. State interference is, in 
fact, a two-edged weapon, and if it is sometimes useful to 
the man, it may also be employed to coerce him. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


CONSIDERABLE impetus was given to the agita- 

tion about the Dardanelles by the news of the dis- 
missal and disgrace of Kiami Pasna at the end of last 
week. Since that time the officious declaration of Lord 
Sa.ispury to an anxious correspondent that Russia had 
acquired no new rights, and the declaration of the SutTan 
that his change of Ministers signifies no intention of altering 
his policy towards European Powers, have to some extent 
thrown cold water on the excitement. Indeed, the Russians, 
who are rather like certain new friends of theirs, appear to 
be both disappointed and irritated at the substitution of a 
mere right of passing for the ships of the Volunteer fleet 
when they carry time-expired men only for the rumoured 
removal of the bar of the Dardanelles to the special, ex- 
clusive, and unconditional benefit of Russia. Never- 
theless, there is probably a little, and possibly more 
than a little, smoke under the fire. It seems certain that 
the Sutran and Sir Witi1am Wuire are not on the cordial 
terms which have generally existed between them; it is 
known that the English occupation of Egypt is a trouble to 
His Maszsry, and it is said that he has got into his Imperial, 
but in this case certainly not very sensible, head the idea 
that England is in some way responsible for the disturb- 
ances in Yemen. 

On this head it ought not to be difficult to reassure the 
Commander of the Faithful. Not the maddest and most 
highflying jingo in England, we can assure him, has the 
slightest design upon the interior or the Red Sea littoral of 
Arabia, or for influence of any kind in any part of the 
peninsula, except Muscat and the gates of the Persian Gulf. 
Nobody but a few crackbrained Parisian garreteers supposes 
that England “encourages insurrections” anywhere, and 
it is impossible to conceive any object for such encourage- 
ment in Yemen. If, on the other hand, the Sutran chooses, 
in consequence of his unfortunate tic about Egypt, to 
overlook the very solid and to him valuable discourage- 
ment that we have given to revolutionary attempts in 
Crete, Armenia, and elsewhere, we can only be very so 
for him. There is an element of respectability mixed wi 
the unreasonableness of the thing ; for there is little doubt 
that the Svutran’s conscience, which exists, is troubled 
about the presence of the unbeliever in a province of the 
Ottoman Em ire. Whether the Ottoman Empire was any 
better off when Egyptian armies, sent by a Pasha who 
was not an unbeliever, were overrunning its provinces, 
seizing its fortresses, and defeating its armies, not unbacked 
by one of the very Powers who are now wooing the Suuran 
to their arms, is a question which we must leave to His 
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Magzsty to settle with his conscience. But we can offer 
that organ no delusive salve by reminding it that Egypt 
is not in the least under Giaour rule (though Algeria 
and Tunis, as undoubted parts of Dar-ul-Islam, are). 
On this subject it is probably impossible to make the 
Suran hear reason. It is, however, not unsatisfactory to 
find that this sudden veering in the Russian direction 
has as yet produced no results which might be seriously 
disturbing. As we pointed out last week, the parchment 
boom across the Straits is of no real value; but it would 
have been almost impossible for the Powers to permit it to 
be lifted for egress to one of their number without its 
being lifted for ingress to the others. This has not been 
done, and there is no immediate need for any more fuss 
about this part of the matter. As for the rest, the pro- 
Russian fits of the Porte are known and even, in a way, 
regular phenomena, and if the present understanding 
between Paris and St. Petersburg makes them of somewhat 
more serious import, it does not make them of very much. 
“ Patience and shuffle the cards ” is perhaps the very best 
of all motives for all divisions of politics—it is certain that 
there is no better in the division which is called foreign. 


THE SALVATIONIST ROWDIES AGAIN. 


Pheer is, we note, still much indignation felt at the 
continued persecution of the good men who, in the 
interests of religion, insist on weekly violating the East- 
bourne Act 1885, Clause 169. . Last Sunday they were 
actually prevented from blaring about in the streets of the 
poorer quarter with discordant brass bands. It was true 
that they were protected from rough handling by the 

ple whom they make it their business to aggravate. 
ut that is nothing. The police force which saved them 
from a thrashing was also strong enough to prevent them 
from making their abominable din, and to drive them back 
when—always in the interest of the purest morality, of 
course—they endeavoured to reach the sea-front for the 
purpose of howling and capering, screeching and grimacing, 
among the visitors. We suppose it is idle to repeat the 
very simple facts of the case to the persons who consider 
this religious persecution. If they are capable of seeing 
these facts, they may learn them from the Mayor's letter 
in Monday’s 7%mes. There is no wish on the part either of 
the authorities or the townspeople to exclude the Salvation- 
ists from Eastbourne. They may hire buildings, hold meet- 
ings, preach, screech, and rant at will, as long as they do 
not insist on making themselves a nuisance, and on break- 
ing the law. But, as they cannot sufficiently advertise 
themselves without those mechanical operations of the 
spirit which lead to the committing of nuisances and 
breaches of the law, they of course are not satisfied with 
the liberty enjoyed by the rest of the world. So they must 
needs riot every Sunday. When they provoke counter 
riots, and are suppressed by the police, there are friends of 
freedom found to represent them as the victims of persecu- 
tion. Mr. Bootn’s impudent letter to the Z'imes 
on Friday is simply an assertion of the Salvation Army’s 
theory that, if they do not like a law, they may treat it as 
if it did not exist. 

Yet, after all, the Salvationists and their advocates in the 
press have reason to be satisfied. They have compelled 
the Corporation to take such measures as might be required 
to deal with an actual rebellion. It is a pity that the 
vigorous steps taken to keep order last Sunday were not 
adopted earlier. Until last week the Corporation of East- 
bourne does not appear to have given up the very weak 
hope that Mr. Boorn’s dancing pratt So (an ignobly 
grotesque copy of the real thing) could be induced to be 
reasonable. It was a weak hope, because these ranters are 
bound by every consideration of interest to make as much 
disturbance as they can, and the peculiar good fortune of 
Eastbourne in possessing an Act which protects the towns- 
men from disturbance on one day of the week supplies 
them with an unparalleled opportunity. The Corporation 
would have been better advised to use its powers fully 
earlier. Last Sunday, however, it did act with vigour. The 
Mayor's proclamation of Friday night was all it should 
have been, and the precautions taken were adequate. It 
was a particularly sagacious measure to swear in all the 
noisest mob-leaders on both sides as special constables, and 
then to keep them under lock and key in the Town Hall. 
We can quite understand that this wily manceuvre did not 
meet the entire approval of the specials, Some of them 


were anxious to assist actively in maintaining order, and 
were annoyed when they were kept idle. Others appear to 
have looked forward, with a pleasure we can understand 
and sympathize with, to the novel joy of moving on the 
Salvationists in a way which would be at once peremptory 
and legal. Hitherto their volunteer efforts have only been 
peremptory. Those of the specials who were on the side of 
the dancing dervishes dreamt of helping them by the 
neglect of their own duty. The Corporation did well to 
keep these two classes of constables out of the way of 
doing or suffering harm. The first class must console 
itself by reflecting that it endured boredom for the 
common good. The other measures of police taken were 
apparently thoroughgoing and answered fairly well. But 
though this is good as far as it goes, it is not yet enough. 
The Salvation Army has not yet been effectually taught to 
behave itself. It can still enjoy the pleasure of turning 
part of Eastbourne upside down every Sunday, and can 
fulfil its great object in life, which is to attract notice, by 
compelling the Corporation to prepare for an extensive riot 
every Sunday. The ringleaders of this outrageous disorder 
must be laid by the heels. A great mistake will be made 
if the legal proceedings at Lewes are not carried on 
firmly. It is at least the duty of the a to give 
a third English judge an opportunity of deciding whether 
the law and the quiet of orderly people are to be utterly at 
the mercy of every handful of noisy brutes who profess to 
act from religious motives. It is mere hypocrisy to talk of 
persecution in this case at all. What is at stake is the 
right of any scamp or semi-idiot to suspend the law and to 
outrage his neighbours under pretence of worship. There 
is not a single argument used on behalf of the Army which 
might not be equally used to justify any dirty rogues who 
chose to set up obscene images in the streets on the plea 
that they were religious symbols. 


M. GREVY. 


T is somewhat curious that there should be doubt as to 
the real age of a man who had been so conspicuous and 
for so long as M. Grivy. 1807 and 1813 are both given as 
the year of his birth. French papers, which are presum- 
ably in a position to be acquainted with the truth, have no 
doubt that the ex-President was born in the earlier year, 
and on the 15 August, at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, where he 
has just died. The entire obscurity of his later years has 
supplied a tempting text for judicious moral reflections. It 
is, however, not at all surprising that the last years of a 
very old man of no great intrinsic faculty, who had retired 
from office under rather discreditable circumstances, should 
have been obscure. M. Grivy had every reason of health, 
dignity, and, from all that is known of him, of natural 
inclination to keep quiet. The world, which has many 
things to think of, cannot be expected to concern itself 
about gentlemen who neither say nor do anything to 
attract notice. For the rest, if M. Grivy’s last years 
were obscure, his early and middle life was not more 
than modestly distinguished. He was known as a con- 
sistent Republican and successful advocate, but for 
nothing else. When he had become President, it was re- 
membered that he had moved an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of 1848, which would have provided that there 
should be no real President at all,and it has been a favourite 
contention that, if he had carried it through, the Second 
Empire would never have been founded. Might-have-beens 
are seldom other than idle, and there is something rather 
particularly futile in the speculation whether the esta- 
blishment of the President imagined by M. Grivy, who 
would in fact have been a Prime Minister removable by 
any chance majority of the Chamber, could have postponed 
the military despotism towards which France was drifting 
in sheer fear of anarchy. M. Grévy first became a man of 
real mark when he was elected, in spite of official opposi- 
tion, for his native department of the Jura in 1868. This 
was the first defeat of the Empire in the rural constituencies. 
Daring the war he played no part. When the death of 
M. Tuiers left the Republicans without a candidate for 
Marshal MacManon’s place in 1879, M. Grtvy’s age and 
unblemished Republicanism marked him out for the choice 
of his party. His success illustrated the truth of Lord 
Bacon’s rather grim remark that death of others is one of 
the elements of fortune. 
The circumstances of his final retirement from the 
Presidency in December 1887 are fresh in the world’s 
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memory. It would be untimely to dwell upon them on the 
day after his death. What there was of unbecoming in 
his conduct. at that time has always been understood to 
have arisen rather from the limitations which he shared 
with all his class and nation than to positive individual 
vices of character. M.Grivy was, in fact, a typical French 
bourgeois of the “serious” stamp. In him, as in other 
French bourgeois, the family feeling was very strong. His 
behaviour in office showed that he held himself justified in 
saving as much as he could of his salary and allowances 
for the benefit of his grandchildren. What his friends 
called the Republican simplicity of his household, and his 
enemies its sordid parsimony, had been a frequent subject 
of derision. The mere mention of it brings back the recol- 
lection of those inimitable caricatures from the vigorous 
pencil of Caran p’Acue. Beyond all doubt, a large part 
of the civil list given to the President to maintain the 
dignity of his office went to swell those economies which 
M. Grévy, like other respectable péres de famille, was lay- 
ing by for his heirs, When the notorious decoration 
scandal showed that the simplicity of the President’s house- 
hold was compatible with much corruption of a mean kind, 
it became contemptible, and M. Grivy was driven into 
retirement. Yet he was not suspected of personal par- 
ticipation in the misconduct of his family, and the perti- 
nacity with which he supported the mean personage to 
whom he had married his daughter was to some extent 
pathetic. Some portion of the responsibility for the squalid 
disaster which ended his career must be borne by the Revo- 
lution, which forced an industrious old bourgeois, trained to 
believe that the accumulation of money by frugality and 
hard work is a man’s first\duty in life, into a place for 
which he was unfit by character or experience. During his 
eight years’ tenure of office it is believed that M. Grivy's 
personal share in the conduct’ of Government was larger 
than was commonly known. Hisage and his long experience 
gave him authority with the Ministers, and it is known that 
he could show considerable firmness and tact. It was said 
at the time, and has been repeated since, that the quiet 
ending of the dangerous ScuNnaEBELE incident was largely 
due to him. Although it would be absurd to say of 
M. Grévy that he was a statesman, or even a man of more 
than decent ability, he undeniably did the Republic good 
service. Its success has been largely due to the fact that 
when M. Turers died it had in M. Gritvy a candidate of 
sufficient position to take the place without absurdity, of 
moderation so generally allowed as to reassure those who 
were frightened by the extreme views of Gambetta, and of 
a character which gave security that he would launch into 
no adventures of his own. an 


HUNGRY FOR BOODLE. 


N one of his works on “Greater Britain” (Visited or 
Revisited, like Worpswortu’s Yarrow), Sir 
DILkE pays a graceful tribute to the integrity of Canadian 
statesmen, and to the entire freedom of public life in the 
Dominion from corruption, or the suspicion of corruption. 
Mr. Gotpwin Samir, whom an evil chance has led to the 
passage, has recently cited it in disparagement of Sir 
Cuar.es Dirke’s authority in regard to one part at least 
of the Empire which he scurried through. _ It may be that 
the sagacious and observant statesman whom the Forest of 
Dean is waiting for the opportunity to restore to public 
life was misled by his own guilelessness, To the politically 
pure all things are politically pure. Sir Cuartes Dike 
judged of Ottawa by the analogies of Westminster, and in- 
the politics of Montreal by those of Chelsea. It 

was not likely that the Canadian professors of the art and 
mystery of electioneering would reveal their secret to the 
politician who had undertaken to exhibit Greater Britain 
to Lesser Britain, and even to reflect it in the mirror of his 
narrative to itself. Sir Cuartes Ditke’s simplicity, which 
thinks no evil because it is conscious of none, is creditable 
to him ; but it can scarcely have survived the disclosures of 
the past few weeks. A Radical member of Parliament, who 
visited the United States some years ago, came back most 
deeply impressed with the gigantic on which every- 


. thing was constructed in the Big Republic—their lakes, 


their mountains, their rivers, “and their corruption ”! —he 
exclaimed, in a sort of ecstasy, “ It is magnanimous! There 
“is no other word for it. 1t is positively magnanimous !” 
Canada is sometimes sore at the disparaging contrasts made 


between herself and her huge neighbour. But in the 


matter of corruption she co modestly challenge com- 
parison. Her o unities and means are not so pam as 
those wielded ke lobbyists and log-rollers of Washing- 
ton, or by the bosses and wirepullers of New York, but the 
most has been made of them. 

Political corruption was not, of course, invented in 
America. It is not confined to Republican governments or 
democratic societies. Something is known of it in Russia 
at the present day. In France, under the constitutional 
monarchy of July, it was not unheard of. In England, the 
statute book and certain trials before the judges of elections 
testify to its occasional occurrence. But there isa differ- 
ence between European and American corruption. In 
Russia it is the corruption of the lower bureaucracy. It 
is not political. It is not a means of government, but an 
abuse of its functions by its subordinate agents. No one 
suspects Ministers of State of participation in it. In 
England again it is an affair, so to speak, of private adven- 
ture. A particular candidate is anxious for a particular 
seat in Parliament, and bribes as he might break into 
a house, or forge a cheque, or cheat at cards, or commit 
any other offence against the laws of the land or of 
honour. Even the Witson scandal in France was a per- 
sonal and not a political offence, though it came close 
to high State functionaries and had grave political con- 
sequences. For a parallel to the Canadian scandals we 
must go back in England to the time of Arstapre and 
the Craces, or to the day when Grorce GRENVILLE, 
on the whole rather a purist, could thrust a bill for 
300l. into the hand of a peer, who rejected it, indeed, but 
without taking offence. In France there are people old 
enough to remember the affair of M. Teste. Canadian 
corruption has some of the features common to corruption 
everywhere. There are the commissions given to sub- 
ordinate agents on contracts, which resemble the com- 
missions given by tradesmen to the servants of great houses 
for the custom of the house, No precautions can abso- 
lutely secure either a government, or a firm, or a private 
person from being cheated by his agents or servants. 
There were gratifications, which, as they did not take 
a pecuniary form, could scarcely answer any electioneering 


purpose. A Minister could scarcely win an election by - 


means of a seal-skin coat, a house, a yacht, a costly mirror, 
or a supply of choice wine. These things can have done 
little more than keep up personal relations between the 
givers and the recipients. 

The real mode of operation is shown in the evidence 
given on Tuesday before the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts; it takes three committees to investigate the large 
and varied subject of Canadian corruption—the Committee 
of Accounts, the Committee of the Senate, and the House 
Committee on Elections and Privileges. From the evidence 
of Mr. JosepH Moraay, traveller for Buntrne, Rem, & Co., 
and of Mr. R. A. Scorr, bookkeeper for the Dominion 
Type Foundry Company, it would seem that the procedure 
adopted was rather one of extortion and terrorism than 
of bribery. The dealings of the firms represented by these 

tlemen were with the Government Printing Bureau, 
of which Mr. Siéniégat, who is now watching the pro- 
ceedings from the safe side of Niagara Falls, was superin- 
tendent. Mr. Sfénicar, who, when he did not receive 
as much “boodle” as he desired, was not restrained 
by any feelings of delicacy from repeatedly telegraphing 
that he was “hungry,” bought the unprecedented amounv 
of sixty tons of mill-board and straw-board--ten tons, we 
are told, would be a good order—from Messrs. Bunting, 
Rew, & Co., receiving three per cent. upon the order, 
which Mr. Morcan managed with difficulty to distribute 
over his expenses. Mr. Scorr sold four or five thousand 
dollars’ worth of type to the Government Printing 
Bureau, and Mr. Séxicat received about 1,800 dollars 
in cash, So far there is nothing to carry participation in 
these transactions beyond Mr. Séxécat. But besides giving 
“boodle” to that hungry n, the contracting firms 
subscribed large sums to the election fund of the 
ment. Mr. Scorr said that he gave a cheque for 1,500 
dollars to this fund. “The giving of that cheque was the 
“ reason for their type being accepted by the Government. 
“ He added that the Government did not pay a >) oad 
“ price for type than any one else,” Mr. Listen; “ You 
“ gave full value then, and that was simply blood-money !” 
Witness: “Yes; blood-money.” Mr, Rottanp, a paper 
manufacturer, had a three years’ contract with Government, 
and paid 1,000 dols.—whether any more he would not say— 
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The mode of operation would seem to be this. In the 
competition for business, firms bribe official ns to give 
them contracts, often at no higher rate than the ordinary 
business terms. It is worth while to establish a connexion 
at almost any cost. Having thus become involved in a 
transaction which will not very well bear the light, pressure 
is used to get money from them for the election 
of the Government, on whose continuance in office the 
maintenance or renewal of their contract may depend. 
Whether Ministers of the Crown who extort subscriptions 
to the political fund from firms who have Government con- 
tracts contrive to be ignorant of the means by which 
the contracts were obtained is no doubt a matter of ar- 

ent within the department. A general knowledge 
of the way in which things are managed is compatible 
with careful ignorance of the way in which things are done 
in any particular case. But the combination of circum- 
stances which gives its special character to Canadian corrup- 
tion is intelligible. There are struggling firms which want 
contracts and are ready to pay for them, and there are un- 
derpaid officials who can help to the contracts, and who 
are hungry for “ boodle” ; there is a large class of adven- 
turer politicians to whom office is very desirable, and a 
larger class who live on their pay as members of Parlia- 
ment, and whose failure to be re-elected would be followed 
by very serious consequences ; there is an extended franchise, 
the possessors of which regard a vote as an article possessing 
exchangeable value. The circle of corruption is complete. 
The contractors bribe the underpaid officials, and subscribe 
to the election fund ; the election fund bribes the voters, 
and secures seats and pay to the rank and file of the party, 
and office and higher pay to its leaders. Parliamentary 
government based upon a suffrage too low to secure inde- 
pendence in the voters, and carried on by men without 
acquired or hereditary wealth, almost inevitably takes the 
form in which it is now exhibiting itself in Canada. 


A CHINESE PUZZLE. 


FD ig ert the past week news of fresh disturbances, or 
likelinesses of disturbance, have been received from 
China; the memorial of the Tsung-li-Yamen upon which 
the Emrrror’s decree was founded has been published, and 
@ very curious document, purporting to be the remonstrance 
of an educated Chinese on the subject, has been subjected 
to précis and comment by a correspondent of the Zimes. 
With respect to the first of these heads, we can only hope 
that the vigilance of the foreign cruisers, and the sense 
which must have been aroused in Chinese officials that the 
game of wink is a very dangerous one, will prevent any- 
thing serious. The Yamen Ministers, it is to be observed, 
fully admit the existence and the danger of secret societies ; 
they clear the missionaries from all blame; they explain 
in a very lucid and logical manner what the object of 
these persons is, and how extremely improbable it is that 
they drug, steal, or otherwise boil children; and they re- 
commend sharp measures with the evildoers. It will be said, 
of course, that all this is with intent to deceive ; that, even 
supposing the Yamen Ministers to be minded as they speak, 
they are between the devil of popular Chinese wrath with 
foreigners and the deep sea of an anti-Tartar movement, 
and so forth. This may or may not be so, but at any rate 
the attitude of the Tsung-li-Yamen could not be more 
“ correct,” and it is only fair to wait in order to see whether 
these words are put into deeds, 

At the same time, however, while the Tsung-li- Yamen 
sings small, the unidentified author of the Defensio Populi 
ad Populos sings in a very high key, and we are not pre- 
pared to say that he sings altogether false. He wants, if 
not the entire withdrawal, at least some modification or 
control of the missionary system as it at present exists ; he 
questions the religious, the intellectual, and the moral 
efficacy of missionary teaching ; he instances the Taeping 
rebellion as a proof of the evil results of Christianizing or 
semi-Christianizing the Chinese. He doubts whether even 
the charitable side of missionary enterprise is not a fraud, 
and then he grapples with what is no doubt his real object— 
the habit, on the one hand, of protecting missionaries and 
extorting compensation for injuries to them by foreign 
force; on the other, that of the missionary regarding 
himself as a kind of outpost and avant-courier of the 
forces of his own country. 

This protest is perhaps a little affected, first by the 
presence in it of a sort of only half-genuine rational- 


ism which is very common in what, generalizing from 
India, we may call the Baboo classes of the East—a 
rationalism which is known to be even stronger in China 
and Japan than in India. The Defensor populi, moreover, 
seems to be a little rough and ready with his facts, 
Although a bastard Christianity may have had some- 
thing to do with the Chinese difficulties of the Taeping 
times, there is no trustworthy evidence that the move- 
ment was wholly or mainly religious, and there is no 
doubt that China was much indebted to foreign Powers 
for putting it down. At the same time there is more truth 
in the general complaint than we wish there was. English 

missionaries have not been quite so bad as French in one 
respect in which the author of the Defensio complains, nor 
have they ever been openly regarded, as they are by such 
an unclerical entity as the French Republic, in the light of 
spies and advanced guards. But they are not entirely 
clear even of this imputation. And it is quite certain that 
no Christian nation would tolerate for one moment the 

existence in its midst of such bodies as every Christian 

nation forces down the throat of foreign non-Christian 
nations. The rough treatment which Salvationists have met 
(we think deservedly) in divers regions of the Continent, 
and the extremely small trouble that England has taken to 

spread her wgis over them, is a case in point; and yet the 

Salvationists, vulgar nuisances as they are, do not offend 

local prejudice, meddle with local institutions, and gene- 
rally tread on the toes of local and national feeling to a 
hundredth part of the extent which is usual with missions 
abroad. If anybody objects that this is done in a sacred 
cause, the objection is, no doubt, valid as faras it goes. But 
the heathen will then retort that we have a possibly pious, 

but somewhat inconvenient, not to say illogical and unfair, 

habit of mixing up the profane and the sacred. Ifa man 

takes his life in his hand, and, trusting in the Upper Powers, 

goes to preach those Powers, well und good. But when 

he is avenged by gunboats and indemnities in case anything 

happens to him, it is natural for the natives not to admire 

this mode of making the best of both worlds for him. Not 
for one moment would we deny a missionary the protection 
and the privileges to which all Englishmen have a right. 

But it may be worth while to ask, and to think a little before 
answering the question, ‘“‘ Would that protection and those 
“ privileges bear out any lay Englishman who carried on 
“any lay business with such an attitude towards local 
“ authorities, customs, opinions, and interests as the mission- 
“ aries adopt?” 


“ ELECTORAL FACTS” AND POLITICAL FANCIES. 


R. GLADSTONE’S “Electoral Facts” continue to 
attract as much attention asa new romance, to which, 
indeed, they bear a certain resemblance. Moreover, they 
have been discussed up to the present moment in much the 
same way. Nobody, that is to say, has hitherto troubled 
himself to consider in what, if any, relation they stand to 
the political future with which Mr. GLapstone speculatively 
connects them—just as no one would think of asking if 
the incidents in (say) the last of Mr. Ringer Haccarp’s 
romances of adventure are ever likely to occur. Critics 
have been content to accept Mr. GLapstone’s postulates as 
they accept those of the romancer, and they have hitherto 
employed themselves exclusively in examining the deductive 
processes which descend from them. True, this task has 
already furnished them with ample occupation, and they 
have found quite enough to do so far in reminding Mr. 
GiapsTonE that, even if he is allowed to start with 
whatever figures he likes, he is nevertheless bound to 
observe certain well-established rules in his treatment of 
them. This, after all, is not to exact more of him than we 
do of the “adventurous romancer.” For while we allow 
that romancer to allow his hero as many feats of strength 
and daring as he pleases, we draw the line at permittin 

him to relate and reckon these exploits twice over. An 

in like manner, when Mr. Guapstone has credited his 
party with the triumphant conquest of so many Parlia- 
mentary seats, criticism demurs to his counting them a 
second time. His reply to Mr. T1Lt, who was the first to 
raise this objection, is the singular one that these gains 


is much as though the romancer should answer Ais critic 
with the haughty declaration that some of the exploits 
which his hero had been made to perform twice over had 
never been performed by him at all. The mistake, as Mr. 


Tir very justly retorts, is not his, but Mr. Guapstonr’s 


were incorrectly enumerated in the first instance; which _ 
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own. “The object of my letter being,” he says, “to point 
“out an arithmetical error, the correctness of the data 
“was assumed, It now appears that Mr. GLapstonE com- 
* mitted two errors—one statistical, the other arithmetical.” 
At this rate, however, it looks as if it would be some time 
before we get to the end of Mr. Guapstone’s arithmetical 
errors, and are in a position to deal with the political con- 
clusions which his calculations are intended to establish. 
He may fairly be called upon in the meantime to make his 
choice among the multiplicity of “answers” to the sum 
which he has set himself, and to tell us on which of them 
he pro definitively to take his stand. When, in other 
words, he has made up his mind whether on the figures of 
the by-elections the majority which he may expect from 
a poll of the whole electorate of the United Kingdom is 
46, as he first reckoned, or 22, according to Mr. Tit1's 
correction, or 30, according to his correction of Mr. T1117, or 
53, according to another of his methods, or 85, as he cal- 
culated by a third method, or 97, as it came out by a fourth, 
it will then be time enough to consider seriously whether 
the figures, however manipulated, afford ground for the 
~~ that he must necessarily obtain any majority 
at 


If Mr. Guapstone had confined himself to the more 
modest, but of course unsatisfying, inference that the losses 
of seats which the Unionists have sustained during the last 
five years ap to indicate that they will lose seats at a 
general election, he would have put forward a more or less 
plausible proposition. Not even as much as this can, it is 
true, be alleged with absolute confidence, for the reason that 
the resemblance between the conditions of general and 
by-elections is a resemblance in accidents rather than 
essentials. Nevertheless, it might no doubt be said that 
both forms of contest are alike governed in their several 
degrees by a force which is always in operation in demo- 
craticcommunities, and has in this country periodically deter- 
mined the fortunes of parties for many years past. No doubt 
it might be said that the decline in a Ministerial majority 
during its period of power may safely be taken as being in 
all probability the beginning of a process which will be 
continued and carried further when appeal comes to be 
made to the constituencies at large. All governments, it 
may be argued, make enemies during their period of office, 
apart from any causes of offence, reasonable or unreasonable, 
which may have been given by them. Mere popular caprice 
and inconsistency, mere aimless love of change for its own 
sake, tells equally against all alike. It has told so steadily, 
indeed, against them, that, if we leave out of account the 
ambiguous verdict of 1885—a verdict determined by the 
voices of a body of new electors who were then using for the 
first time their right of choosing their rulers—there has 
been no Government since the Second Reform Act which 
has managed to retain its hold upon popular favour after 
the expiration of its period of office. But between conceding 
this and admitting Mr. Guapsrone’s assumption that the 
hostility shown to a Government in a series of by-elections 
affords an exact, or even approximately exact, measure of 
the disfavour which is likely to find effective expression at 
the next appeal to the whole electorate, there is a very wide 
interval indeed. For, in the first place, it is only to a very 
uncertain extent that the two above-mentioned sources of 
opposition to a Government in power can in the case of by- 

ections be discriminated at all. No one ever knows exactly 
what part is played by positive hostility in the defeat of a 
Ministerial candidate at a by-election and what by mere in- 
difference. Daring as are Mr. Giapstone’s prophecies, they 
are less audacious than his paradoxes, and among the latter 
none will compare with the astounding proposition that a 
Ministerial candidate, in this country, has ceteris paribus an 
advan over his Oppositionist adversary at a by-elec- 
tion. Mr. Griapstonz must be thinking of Continental 
contests engineered by local officialism to secure the return 
of a Government nominee. Surely if there is any one well- 
ascertained fact in connexion with the English by-election, 
it is that the candidate of the “Ins” has to contend with 
difficulties to which his opponent is a stranger. Many 
of those who are not unfavourable to his return will not 
exert themselves to procure it; and at some political 
junctures not a few of those who would have formerly 
supported, and perhaps will afterwards support, his candi- 
dature, are in a mood to acquiesce in his defeat. 
transient feeling of discontent with the legislative or ad- 
ministrative policy of the Government serves to keep voters 
from the poll, and helps to secure a victory for the party 


opposed to them. Their ordinary supporters do not on 


these occasions pause to ask themselves whether, little as 
they may approve of the Ministerial mode of managing the 
national business, they would be acting wisely in handing it, 
or allowing it to be handed, over for a term of years to a 
party whose principles they detest. And it is aay 4 

use this consideration exercises its maximum of force at 
a general election, while the influence of passing ill-humour 
declines to its minimum, that the “ electoral facts” on which 
Mr. Guiapstoxe founds such elaborate calculations are so 
likely to lead him astray. 

Even supposing, however, that one or other of his half- 
dozen shots should have accidentally hit the mark, and that 
the next election should result in the return of a majority 
of members who profess and call themselves Gladstonians, 
what warrant will he have for describing such a victory in 
the terms which in his recent article he has assumed to be 
appropriate to it? If it is not won by the same means as 
the by-elections of which he makes so much, the whole of 
his “electoral facts” become the merest electoral irrele- 
vances ; while if it is won by those means, what sort of right 
will he have to call it, as he does again and again in hi 
recent article, a “victory for the cause of Ireland”? Mr. 
PARNELL, as will have been observed from the speech on which 
we comment elsewhere, is himself under no such illusions. 
He has taken occasion, and not for the first time, to remark 
on the manner in which, ever since the split in his party 
occurred, Mr, Guapstone’s followers have been —— 
English questions in front of the Home Rule demand ; 
any one who has paid the slightest attention to recent elec- 
toral contests must be well aware that the “cause of 
“ Treland ” isthe one cry with which the Gladstonian wire- 
puller who knows his business will have nothing to do. He 
will fight a constituency on anything but that—on the 
Eight Hours’ Bill, on “ taxation of ground values,” on the 
temperance question, on anything but the only question in 
which Mr. GLapstonz is interested, the only one for the sake 
of which he professes to desire another term of office, the only 
one that gives any value to those electoral facts which seem 
to promise him the prospective opportunity of settling it. 
He would be the first to admit that his majority of 46 or 
53, or whatever it may be, if he obtains one at all, would 
be worthless to him, except in so far as it might enable him 
to avenge his defeat of 1886, and to introduce and carry a 
scheme for the repeal of the legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Well, what prospect does he think 
there will be of his performing this feat, even if the most 
sanguine of his electoral prognostications were to be ful- 
filled? Even if he got his majority of ninety odd in the 
English and Scotch constituencies, he can hardly ee 
that that would avail to force a sham Home Rule Bill 
down the throats of an Irish Nationalist party, who, if 
they voted solid against him, would virtually annibi 
his Parliamentary preponderance, and whose divided vote 
would chill his English and Scotch supporters with the 
deadly discouragement of the discovery that his scheme 
would correspondingly divide Ireland between priest-rule 
and Fenianism, without giving it an even momentary relief 
from political agitation. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Giapstone were to go in for 
securing a united Nationalist vote at all costs, and try his 
luck with a substantial reproduction of the Bill of 1886, 
does he expect that he would be able to count upon the 
steady support of his majority? And if he does expect 
this, will he be good enough to desist from his inaccurate 
computation of the number of his electoral victories, and 
endeavour to show us, from an examination of the issues on 
which he won them, what ground he has for entertaining any 


expectation of the kind ? 


MR. PARNELL ON THE SECEDERS. 


OTH the leaders of the great once-united Separatist 
party seem a little weak in their arithmetic. Mr. 
PaRNELL, to judge from the latest of his Sunday speeches, 
finds almost as much difficulty in counting the gyrations of 
some of his revolted followers as Mr. Guapstone does in the 
enumerating his own electoral successes. Much allowance 
ought, no doubt, to be made for the former calculator. It 
needs an exceptionally clear head and good memory to 
follow and record the tergiversatory performances of Mr. 
Ditton and Mr. O’Brien. Their late leader rightly points 
out that their evolutions in this kind have been noticeably 
more numerous than those of the great majority of the 
seceders ; but it is only just to them to correct Mr. PaRNELL's 
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eomputation that they have “changed four times.” It is 
true that they have delivered, on the question of the leader- 
ship of their party, four distinct pronouncements, each of 
which’is in diametrical opposition to that which precedes 
it; but this is to execute, not four “ changes” of opinion, 
but three. Mr. Pare xt will see this in a moment if we 
illustrate it by a lesscomplicated example. Thus, there are 
two sides of Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s coat, as we can all 
testify from having seen both ; but we should not therefore 
be justified in calculating that he has turned it twice. The 
eorrect “answer” to the sum in this case is, once. A man 
must have some opinion or another on a given question, to 
atart with—just as he must begin by putting on his coat 
either in the ordinary way or with the lining outside. And 
Mr. Ditton and Mr. O'Brien began by sending to the 
Leinster Hall meeting, through the Atlantic cable, their 
opinion that Mr. Parnett ought to be re-elected leader 
of their party. Their first right-about-face was executed 
when, during the proceedings in Committee Room No. 15, 
they issued a telegraphic manifesto approving of Mr. 
ParneEtu’sdeposition. Theirsecond they performed when they 
declared at Boulogne that they would never, never join a 
seceding party which had so disgraced itself by its violence of 
language towards their still venerated, if erring, leader. 
And the third and last, up to date, of these bewildering 
changes was effected when, on the expiration of their 
sentence of imprisonment, they finally threw over that still 
venerated, if erring, leader, and were borne off on a bishop’s 
earriage to the seceders’ camp. This record, however, will 
surely suffice as it stands for all Mr. Parnetu’s contro- 
versial purposes, and we may take it that his love of 
historical accuracy will induce him to thank us for the 
eorrection. 
In any case their political action can hardly fail to 
provide Mr. Parneti with the foil which he requires for 
his own. His claim to be regarded as a paragon of 
patriotic consistency is intended for presentation to Irish- 
men alone, and he will not expect it to be generally 
admitted in England. Nevertheless, it is impossible for 
any candid Englishman to deny that his tactics, as compared 
with those of the Dittonsand Heatys of hisparty, haveshown 
as models of straightforwardness and, from the Nationalist 
point of view, good faith. His uniform policy—if, at least, 
we overlook that momentary deviation from it which Mr. 
GLADSTONE so promptly punished by resort to the “re- 
“ sources of civilization” in the autumn of 1881—has been, 
he is quite entitled to boast, the policy of accepting boons 
for Ireland from any hand, whether a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, that has offered them, and he has a legitimate right 
to all the benefits of the comparison which he institutes in 
this respect between his late lieutenants and himself. It is 
true enough that consistency in this course of policy has 
always been a much easier matter for him than for them. 
At the time when his supremacy was unchallenged and 
unassailable, he was free to choose whatever line of Par- 
liamentary action seemed most likely to serve the im- 
mediate material interests of his tenant-farmer clients in 
Ireland. The restless and mutually jealous agitators who 
were always competing with each other for the second place 
had no such liberty of choice. It has always been necessary 
for them to be as much as possible “in evidence,” and to make 
themselves conspicuous to their countrymen by making them- 
selves obnoxious to successive Governments. Hence their 
policy has always been more or less of a compromise—the 
resultant of the desire to thwart English legislation and the 
fear of offending Irish opinion. Sometimes the one force has 
got the upper hand and sometimes the other, but rivalry more 
often than not has gained the day. If Mr. Parnewt has 
gone straighter than his lieutenants, it is no doubt only 
because he has not been exposed to their temptations, 
but he might admit that without any damage to his 
position. After all, it would be only another way of re- 
minding his Nationalist countrymen that they will not gain 
by accepting halfa dozen so-called “leaders,” all eager to 
cap each other's last bid for notoriety, in the place of the 
single leader whom they had put in a position to act with a 
single eye to their advantage, and had relieved of the neces- 
sity of competing for prominence with any other Irish 
politician whatsoever. And if ever Mr. Giapstone should 
return to power and revive the Home Rule question, the 
Nationalist party in Ireland will soon find the differ- 
ence between being represented by one man with plenary 
powers, and by a junta of rival agitators with a wire- 
pulling priesthood at their back. 


MISS ORMEROD'’S RESIGNATION. 


Ew persons are like to have suspected that the office of 
consulting entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society was a position in any way difficult to define. That 
it has long been difficult to hold is a fact clearly established 
by Miss OrmeErop’s correspondence with Mr. Ernest CLARKE 
on her resignation of the post. Why there should have 
arisen any difference of opinion as to the duties and obliga- 
tions of the office lately held by Miss Ormerop is not a 
little surprising. When a chemist or an engineer, for 
example, becomes officially connected with some public 
institution, as consulting chemist or engineer, the governing 
body of that institution is content to consult, the chemist or 
engineer to advise. The relations of adviser and advised 
admit of no dispute and require no definition. The con- 
sulting official is free to pursue his private practice apart 
from his public duties. The institution to which he is 
attached could not claim the fruits of his researches as a 
private worker, nor would any consulting official tole- 
rate such a claim if it were advanced. Such is Miss 
OrmeERop’s view of her position, and it is one that custom 
and common sense have ever sanctioned. But the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society do not 
subscribe to this view. Little by little, of late, they have 
so enlarged their estimate of the obligations of their con- 
sulting entomologist that they have acted as if entitled to 
make free with the resources accumulated by Miss OrmErop’s 
private and independent studies. They would draw upon 
these stores of information at will, and dispose of them in 
whatever manner they thought fitting. They supplied the 
Board of Agriculture at various times with these valuable 
fruits of Miss Ormerop’s investigations. The information 
thus acquired appeared in the official reports issued by 
the department, without any acknowledgment of Miss 
Ormerop’s labours. Naturally, Miss Ormerop complained 
of these unacknowledged appropriations of her work. But 
her repeated protests, as she says, met with no redress, and 
she was compelled to withdraw the assistance she had 
willingly granted to the Board of Agriculture. Altogether, 
it seems that for a long time past the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society have made extraordinary demands upon 
Miss Ormerop’s work, even if they had not expressly 
claimed that work as their own property. Under the 
cumulative pressure of this policy, and the prospect of its 
severe continuance, Miss OrmERop found that she was com- 
pelled to resign her office. 


In common with the agricultural community, and, we 
unhesitatingly add, the members of all agricultural 
Societies, including the Royal, we deeply regret Miss 
Ormerop’s resignation. But it cannot be said, after study- 
ing her explanatory statement in reply to Mr. CLarKe’s 
letter, that there was any alternative action possible. The 
decision, indeed, ought not, we should say, to have greatly 
surprised the Council of the Society. The unacknowledged 
appropriations of which Miss Ormerop complains cannot be 
attributed to accidental oversight or mere blundering. They 
are clearly inexcusable, and Mr. Crarke, the Secretary 
to the Council, does not attempt to defend them. This 
kind of conveyance had been in progress for several years. 
Miss Ormerop would be asked to assist the entomological 
adviser of the Board of Agriculture in drawing up the re- 
ports of the department. The information thus supplied 
would appear without acknowledgment. It might be 
thought that a sense of dignity, or respect towards them- 
selves, might have inspired the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society to honour the labours of their consulting 
entomologist by protecting themselves against so plain 
violation of elementary justice. Weare not surprised to 
learn that, after repeated instances of the kind and 
vain protests on her part, Miss ORMEROD was un- 
prepared to submit detailed information as to special 
insect plagues without some assurance that what she 
communicated should be acknowledged as hers, and should 
not appear in conjunction with the inaccurate statements of 
other writers, The last stipulation was justified by a leaf- 
let recently circulated among farmers by the Board of 
Agriculture. Surely this was an entirely reasonable posi- 
tion to occupy. Miss Ormerop was requested to forward 
information on the devastation caused by the caterpillar of 
the diamond-back moth. She was perfectly willing to 
comply with the demand of the Board, if she was allowed 
to revise and correct the proposed report, and her own 


share in the work was duly acknowledged. Mr. CLARKE 
| says that no claim of right to use “all Miss Ormerop’s 
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“ work” was ever put forth by the Council of the Society. 
Miss Ornmerop admits that this is true; the claim was not 
made in these words. But in a letter written early in 
August “ Mr, Ciarke stated that the Society had claim on 
“ details, or particulars, of information respecting insect 
“attacks which were sent to me.” Not unnaturally Miss 
Ormerop considered that this claim involved her inde- 

ndent investigations and her numerous correspondents. 
was sufficiently alarmed to take counsel's opinion of 
Mr. Crarke’s letter, which opinion accorded with her 
original liberal estimate of the claim. At a more recent 
date Mr. Cuarke admitted that he had “ overstepped the 
“ Society’s powers,” and was not fully aware of the conditions 
of Miss Ormerop’s engagement to the Society. In other 
words, he had very loosely and inaccurately defined 
the functions of a consulting entomologist. The public 
must be relieved to know that Mr. Crarke will place the 
whole correspondence relating to this curious and painful 
business before the Society at the next meeting. And he 
expresses the opinion, which we cannot in any sense 
share, that it is for the Board of Agriculture to deal with 
the matters under discussion. 


THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 


oad p° again for Wales, O political father, what thou did’st 
“ for Ireland!” Such was the cri du ceur wrung 
from Mr. W. Asranam, M.P., towards the close of the 
meeting of the Welsh National Council at Pontypridd. It 
is a passionate invocation which must have gone to Mr. 
Guapstone’s heart, and have stirred the pulses of that 
blood every drop of which was understood to be Scotch, but 
which will perhaps be found to contain a strong Welsh in- 
gredient on the next occasion of his addressing an audience 
in Wales. His emotion will probably be all the stronger 
because it is hardly likely that he sees his way to answering 
Mr. Apranan’s prayer. It is all very well to beseech him 
to do for Wales what he did for Ireland—or perhaps 
the correct reading should be to “do for” Wales as 
he “did for” Ireland—but the circumstances of the two 
countries, he might say, are not parallel. He explained 
several years ago, with great frankness, how it was that 
he was enabled to confer such benefits upon Ireland that 
it has taken two-and-twenty years to persuade her that 
she ought to be content with them ; and these conditions 
have not yet reproduced themselves in Wales. Nor does 
one very well see how even Mr. GLapsToNE could suggest 
any attempt at their artificial reproduction. Mr, Apranam’s 
“ political father” could hardly make answer, “ Ring the 
“ chapel bell, my son, and I will see what I can do for you.” 
The Welsh Nonconformist, to do him justice, is neither a 
Moonlighter nor an Invincible. His mild scrimmages with 
sheriffs’ officers executing process for the recovery of tithe 
may be regarded, perhaps, as so many feeble tinklings of 
the chapel bell. But they are nothing like the resounding 
which would be required, Mr. GLapstone has by im- 
plication told us, to ring him up to a Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and confiscation policy after the Irish type ; and there 
are no signs at present of any willingness among Welshmen 
to assume the part of the Irish bell-ringer. 

Perhaps, however, that is to come, and perhaps, too, 
its approach was hinted at by another M.P., Mr. 8. T. Evans, 
in a certain dark allusion contained in his speech at the 
National Council. Mr. Evans appealed to residents of 
Glamorganshire for funds to help the farmers of Cardigan- 
shire and the adjoining counties to carry on the tithe war. 
He hoped, he added, that the attempt to declare the meet- 
ings of people on that subject to be unlawful would not 
succeed, but “‘ if meetings where people could express their 
“ opinions were put down, they would have to have some- 
“thing in the nature of secret societies.” This is an 
ominous saying of Mr. 8, T. Evans's, and we trust, for his 
sake, that it was meant to be merely silly, and is only 
by accident wicked. If that is so, it may be allowed 
to pass off with the observation of Major Jones of 
Cardiff, whom the present agitation reminds of the Civil 
War in America when the emancipation of the slaves was 
being fought for. We shall not say what other patient 
servant of man—at present unemancipated, or only occa- 
sionally let out to attend a Congress—reminds us of Major 
Jones of Cardiff. These two councillors, however, were 
easily first in their ability to suggest this comparison. 
Other speakers like Sir Hussey Vivian and Alderman 


Morcan awakened no such associations, and simply illus- 
trated the essentially human qualities of envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness, as they are displayed by the political 
Dissenter when he allows his consciousness to pla 

freely round the clergyman of the Established Church of 
England. Sir Hussey Vivian's speech was remarkable for 
a survey of the political future which was almost worthy 
of his distinguished leader himself. The Conservatives, 
according to him, are to carry a measure of Home Rule, 
apparently before the next election. Thereupon Welsh 
Disestablishment will come to the front, and become the 
prominent question of the day; and then somebody, Mr. 
GLADSTONE or another—who we are not told—will dis- 
establish the Welsh Church ; and then the Welsh Non- 
conformist will live happily ever afterwards. All this 
depends, it will be seen, upon the one condition that the 
Conservatives carry a Home Rule Bill for Ireland. If 
they do not—and perhaps, after all, they will not—and 
if—another if—Mr. GiapstonE comes back with a majority 
from the next election, there are some of us who think 
that there is a pretty brisk competition among “ questions ” 
for “the front,” and that “Welsh Disestablishment ” 
may not improbably prove unable, in racing parlance, “ to 
get oo its horses.” What does Sir Hussey Vivian 

in 


COSAS DE CHILE.—THE HUASO. 


HE Huaso isa centaur. He rides as other men eat. The 
horse is as much a necessary of existence to him as the half- 
quartern loaf to the English agriculturist. Under Providence he 
will dispel, on a mind not above the reception of impressions, the 
innate insular notion that no people know how to rightly handle 
that animal save ourselves. Yet he rides Chilian fashion, which 
is not that of Captain Robert Weir. He and his horse are both 
suited and equipped for the work they have todo. If absurd in 
European eyes, it is the outcome of experience. He has to pass 
day after day in the saddle, so that saddle is short, deep, and 
high-peaked, giving support before and behind. The rider 
should fit into it like a foot into a boot. Hence he chooses 
it with care. A huaso will lend his horse, and even at pinch 
his pacing mule, but draws the line at his saddle, saxf force 
majeure. He has often to camp out at night. Hence under 
the saddle six, eight, or ten layers of sheepskins, cut square, are 
packed, so that he sits almost on a level with his horse’s head. 
These serve as bed and coverlet. He has to crush in and out of 
herds of cattle and scattered timber, and to skirt walls of rock and 
palisades of tree-trunks at full gallop. Hence he protects his feet 
with stirrups that are hollowed-out blocks of wood. His massive 
bit will check his mount at the edge of a precipice or jerk it out 
of the line of charge of an angry bull. His reins of plaited 
leather or twisted horsehair, with silver ornaments, terminate in a 
kind of long bell-pull, serving to tether his horse or to urge it tospeed 
when brought down with a smack across its quarter. They are 
slack, save when needed to check the animal or to turn it bys 
touch on the neck. His spurs, with rowels four inches across, 
are less cruel than they look. The blunt points serve rather to 
guide than wound, for he rides as much with his legs as with his 
bridle. “ He has no hands for that,” sneers the Englishman. 
But his hands are wanted for the lasso, coiled up and slung 
behind his right thigh. He really guides his mount by his will. 
The horse.is at one with its rider. It knows exactly what he 
wants it to do, like a well-broken dog in the field, “ It will not 
jump,” is another English complaint. It is not wanted to, 
for there is nothing for it to jump over. But it will go 
on till it drops, without rest, food, or water, and will scramble 
up and down precipices as if it had claws in its hoofs. The rider 
will find his way from point to point without a compass, and lift 
a trail like a bloodhound, and is full of odd lore and half-Indian 
superstitions concerning every work of nature around him. 

The huaso has a hierarchy of his own. To the initiated his 
position in this is indicated by his garb. Ile wears the omni- 
present striped poncho, but the colour of the stripes, and above al) 
the predominance of red, have their significance, like the regalia 
of Oddfellows and Good Templars. A red border implies 
considerable importance. To the hat of Guayaquil grass, mas- 
querading under the name of Panama, of the roto he prefers a 
true sombrero—a shade hat—of stiff grey felt, with shallow, 
rounded crown and down-curving brim, ornamented with devices 
in stamped leather. Many-buckled leather gaiters reach to his 
thighs. The huaso is seen in his glory at a rodeo. Hundreds of 
thousands of cattle graze at large in charge of him and his fellows 
on the plains and the lower Andean slopes, and, despite his care, 


the scattered herds get mixed, So it is customary once a year to 
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surround and drive them to some common centre, where strays 
are sorted out, drafts made, and yearlings branded, Camps are 
formed for this purpose, and to them flock the huasos from scores 
of miles around, often with their women-folk perched up behind 
them on the crupper, or drawn along in bullock carts. The great 
hacienderos, owners of thousands on thousands of cattle, are 
there at the head of their followings, amongst whom yet linger 
traces of an almost feudal devotion. A fine sight it is to see one 
of these escorted by thirty or forty wild horsemen, one and all 
galloping as if for dear life, with their long locks streaming and 
their ponchos floating out behind them. Young bloods from 
town and country on high-bred horses also join in for the sake of 
the sport and merriment. For when the day’s work is done, 
drinking, gambling, and the eternal zamacueca, with its shuffling 
steps and licentious verses, goes on all through the night. It is only 
considered natural that a rodeo should end like Burns's “ Holy 
Fair.” 

The lassoing or roping of cattle is much the same all the world 
over. But the work done at the rodeo has its sportive side. A 
couple of huasos will undertake to fetch any individual beast 
selected out of the thick of the crowding, plunging, bellowing 
herd, without a yard of rope. They will literally drive their 
horses into the densely packed mass of cattle, and worm their 
way onward till they reach the one chosen. Then there is more 
bellowing, roaring, and scuffling till he bursts out with them after 
him, Or they will artfully run the mob in a circle till the victim 
is worked to the outside, and then dash in and cut him off. But 
this is not all. They must now show their dexterity in heading, 
checking, and turning the beast in different directions. The well- 
trained horses work like greyhounds after a hare. Each lies 
close alongside, to right and left, till suddenly one draws forward 
to the shoulder and the other drops back to the flank and, presto, 
the beast is shot off at a right angle toits former course. Every 
move of this game must be played by rule, and a failure in one of 
these calls forth yells and laughter from the experts looking on. 
Moreover, there is the chance of being gored or bowled over by 
an unexpected turn of the maddened beast, an incident vastly 
enhancing the delight of the spectators, who have all the Chilian 
love of bloodshed. There is generally a fair sprinkling of such 
incidents at a rodeo; but the huaso takes a great deal of killing. 

Chili has its national pastime, at which the huaso excels. 
It is the game of barro. Outside almost every wayside drink- 
ing shop of mud and reeds, and of more pretentious adobe 
brick and red tiles, is a range of posts supporting a long rail for 
tethering horses to. A knot of horses may be gathered about the 
door. On a wager for drinks sides are chosen. Ramon puts his 
horse’s chest to the rail, about its centre. Jose draws up close 
by his side. Ignacio, Pedro, Miguel, range themselves beyond 
Ramon, each with his horse’s chest well up to the bar. Santiago, 
Juan, and Andres back up Jose in like fashion, Then the game 
begins. The object of each side is to force its way along to the 
further end of the bars, despite the efforts of the opposite party. 
Each closes in sideways with all its power. The big rowels are 
worked to keep the horses’ chests fast against the rail till their 
sides drip blood, and the cruel bits jerked till the foam 
from their tortured mouths flies far and wide, The riders 
yell like demons with excitement, and screech out oaths of 
rage and pain as the pressure increases and their legs are crushed 
against those of their neighbours. The spectators madden in 
turn. Manuel and Tomas add their strength to one side, Carlos 
and Domingo to the other. Meanwhile Ramon and Jose have been 
putting into play every resource of horsemanship. Each strives 
to wedge his way in front of the other, and their well-trained 
mounts second them with an intelligence scarcely credible. They 
lower their heads, and, with sideward twist, seek to bring them 
up under the jaw of their rival and so oust him from his position. 
Sometimes this is achieved, and a corresponding advance along 
the bar won. A good horse dexterously handled will work thus 
the whole distance. But at big set matches, with perhaps 
thirty or forty picked players a side, a whole day may be thus 
spent without the contest being decided. Limbs of both men 
and horses are crushed and broken, and when, at the close of the 
struggle, riders are helped from their saddles, it is often found 
necessary to cut away the trousers from the swollen flesh beneath. 
But thej huaso is tough, and a day or two on his back and pure 
olive oil restore him to strength and suppleness. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


Nom G except the phylloxera is likely to do much harm to 

the vineland. The vineyards on the sunny slopes of the 
Rheingau are far too valuable to be turned to meaner purposes. 
The terraced steeps lower down the river have been constructed, 
and are maintained, with infinite labour. It is suggestive to see 


the sterile rock yielding a perennial flow of generous liquor. But 
fashion seems to have been changing in the course of the centuries. 
Longfellow makes his jovial old monkish cellarer, in the Golden 
Legend, sing the praises of the noble Bacharach casks, Nowa- 
days the Bacharach has neither name nor fame in the markets, 
and is considered very thin tipple by the least critical of tourists, 
On the other hand, the full-bodied red wines of the Aar, the 
Walportzheimer and the Assmannshauser, have come deservedly 
into note. The sweet Tokay, called “Imperial” from time im- 
memorial, is nowhere when compared to the Johannisberg and the 
Steinberg, which, being always the most acceptable of gifts to 
kings and diplomatists, have helped to assure the fortunes of the 
Metternichs. They figure, as a matter of course, in German hotel 
wine-lists; but it is remarkable that the most unscrupulous of 
wine-merchants have never attempted to popularize them at low 
prices. As the ground on which they are grown may be 
notoriously measured by the square foot, the imposture would 
be too transparent. Whereas excellent second growths like the 
Riidesberg and the Rauenthaler, as they can scarcely be said to 
have definite boundaries, lend themselves to the miracle of in- 
definite multiplication. Not that it is easy to deceive the con- 
noisseur, who can tell to within a mile ora couple of miles whence 
the contents of any particular bottles have come. The Rauenthal 
is really a misnomer ; but the slopes on which that most fragrant 
vine is grown are of very moderate extent. The path that winds 
upwards past the village of Rauenthal from Eltville on the Rhine 
is the pleasantest way to arrive at the bubbling sources of the 
highly-carbonized Brunnen of Nassau. Except that houses have 
been spreading and big hotels have sprung up, the most health- 
giving of these Brunnen are much as they used to be when Sir 
Francis Head wrote his charming brochure, The surrounding 
woods beyond the two-mile radius are just as solitary ; the farmers 
and peasants are apparently as primitive, although they have been 
Prussianized, and sent to school, and caught up in the conscrip- 
tion. You may still as you come back from your constitutional 
of an evening see the graceful roebucks in the glades on the skirts 
of the coverts. It is true that within the last year or two 
Schwalbach has been linked to Wiesbaden by rail. But few 
foreigners care to travel by that wearisome Eselbahn, and it only 
brings in its obnoxious excursionists of a Sunday. As for the 
manners and habits of the German cure-guests, they have scarcely 
changed since Head satirizedthem. There is still the samegraceless 
gormandizing at midday; still the same swilling of afternoon 
beer ; the same smoking of rank tobacco, and the same indigestible 
supper with cucumber and potato salads by way of soporific. 
Strange that doctors who are so severe in Bavaria and Bohemia 
should be so lenient to their patients’ foibles in Nassau. The 
corpulent and plethoric victim of rheumatic gout counteracts the 
effects of the unexceptionable air and water by continuing, and 
indeed exaggerating, his indiscretions. For the exhilarating air 
gives a fictitious appetite which it is the pleasure and privilege of 
the glutton to gratify. We are bound to say that something of 
the same sort goes on at fashionable Homburg, when the annual 
immigration of English dyspeptics has set in, There are no restric- 
tions at the Homburg tables d’héte, and picnics with heavy hampers 
keep the game alive. But at Homburg, although a certain refine- 
ment in gastronomy is observed, the patients are just as guilty. 
They have come professedly to expiate the sins of a long course 
of luncheons and dinners through the season, with five o'clock 
teas and ball-suppers thrown in. It says much for their constitu- 
tions and our greatly abused climate that they can stand the 
strain; for exercise in an easily swung Victoria or barouche, or 
outside a pleasant park hack, goes for nothing. The secret is that 
the Britons really love exercise, and take it almost to excess, 
although irregularly. The girls who have gone in for lawn tennis 
at Homburg would dance the men off their legs in London if the 
mashers would let them ; and the masher who pretends to shudder 
at a waltz, asks nothing better than a hard day’s deer-stalking or 
a brilliant burst with the hounds. Here at Homburg you see 
elderly members of the Service and Political Clubs, though crippled 
by gout or chronic rheumatism, doing their measured constitu- 
tionals early and late, as if they were knocking off their thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, or had been doomed by the magistrate 
to a month on the mill. 

So far as actual prosperity goes, we do not believe that either 
Homburg or Wiesbaden has suffered by the abolition of the 
gaming tables. The gaming syndicates who laid out the grounds, 
and set off the natural attractions of those places by scientific land- 
scape-gardening, left everything to the municipalities in the best 
condition. They bequeathed the magnificent casinos, with their 
sumptuous suites of rooms for all purposes, with their gilded 
ceilings and their frescoed colonnades. And the bands, the 
promenades, and other things have been kept going by the 
exaction of the Kurtaxe, which no sojourner has great reason to 
grudge. But we must say that, recalling the humours of the olden 
time, we find the airs and affectations of modern respectability 
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somewhat dull and monotonous. We should say nothing if we 
believed society was one whit the better; but we fear that 
the vices which were formerly encouraged to parade themselves 
have only been driven below the surface. Rien ne va plus 
in the baths or: the Rhine and the Black Forest, and the 
croupier has shifted his quarters to Monte Carlo; but men 
can find as easy opportunities as ever of burning their fingers at 
baccarat or écarté to any extent, with the suspicion, and often 
the conviction, that they have been swindled. We do not think 
we were sinners beyond other Galileans, but it used to be plea- 
sant to take up one’s quarters at “The Russie,” in Frankfort, with 
what was then almost unrivalled comfort and cuisine, and to 
make dashes of an autumn evening to Homburg, if the spirit 
moved us, and we were sated with the admirable Frankfort opera 
and the society of the Casino of Nobles. The carriage in the 
course of a single hour carried you across sundry frontiers, with the 
variegated boundary-posts and the glimmering lanterns. Then, 
in the lively capital of the tiny principality of Hesse-Homburg, 
you emerged into the blaze of gas and wax-lights, where the 
night moths and gaudy butterflies flitting round the flame 
were scorching themselves more or less to the merry accom- 
paniment of the rattle of the rakes and the jingle of the 
rouleaux. The man of the world met acquaintances and saw 
celebrities ; and the student of manners was reminded et every 
turn of the inimitable types in Edmond About’s Trente et 
Quarante. 

It is true that, independently of the fortunes of the tables, we 
used to find that a little of that went a long way. One tires 
sooner of the burlesques of the Boufles or of the frolics of the 
Palais Royal than of the graver representations of the Théatre- 
Frangais. But then it was always an easy and agreeable change 
to the quiet trouting streams and sylvan recesses of the Black 
Forest, to the capitals of the mediatized bishoprics, or to what were 
formerly the free cities of the Empire. Frankfort itself, although 
a bustling centre of banking and finance, was at that time 
encircled by its ancient walls, and shady anlagen marvellously 
melodious with nightingales, and wonderfully seductive to moon- 
struck lovers. The market-place of quaint old Bamberg of a 
market morning was a sight to see, with the picturesquely 
medizval costumes of the sun-burned peasants. Nor was 
Wiirzburg less attractive, with its many-statued bridge and 
the gigantic eighteenth-century palace of its Prince-Bishops, 
Dukes of Franconia, looking over to the hotel across the spacious 
Place. Wiirzburg had always been a wealthy bishopric, yet that 
monumental episcopal building, with limitless accommodation 
out of all proportion to the episcopal revenues, recalled the 
satirical memoirs of the Margravine of Bayreuth. It suggested 
something like hydraulic pressure on a fertile soil and the re- 
morseless squeezing of overburdened subjects, with striking 
contrasts of piety and profligacy, pride and poverty, splendour 
and squalor. In romantic Nuremberg, too, we were reminded 
that even in the freest of free cities the golden age 
was never contemporaneous with the middle ages. Wealth 
and luxury had alike increased ; the massive gold watches called 
Nuremberg eggs, and the significant manufacture of children’s toys, 
showed that the strong walls had been a sufficient protection 
against ambitious and aggressive neighbours. But the free institu- 
tions were illusory and nominal so far as the democracy of labour 
was concerned ; and the noble burghers and the hereditary dele- 
gates of the guilds were an oligarchy as despotic as either king or 
kaiser. At Nuremberg, as at Ratisbon, they are still proud to 
exhibit the long-suppressed secrets of the mediwval torture- 
chambers. Beyond the ordinary rack and the thumbscrew, infernal 
ingenuity had exhausted itself in devising methods which pro- 
longed torment while they cherished vitality. The study of 
suggestive sights like these should be one of the most satis- 
factory and profitable episodes in a foreign tour. You may 
very probably be bored to death; you may have failed to leave 
your home cares behind you; you may be looking forward with 
grave apprehension to having to retrace your weary steps, running 
the gauntlet of sightseeing, railway stations, and laquais de place. 
But at least you feel that anything that can befal you is better 
than having been brought up in a flourishing Imperial city, where 
the thoroughfares were mined beneath your feet, and you might 
disappear any day of your life in an oudbliette, leaving your family 
to the mercies of the municipality and your enemies. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER VERY MUCH ABROAD. 


rT is too soon to expect a general reaction against the move- 

ment for abolishing classical study. Our modern scientific 
pilot has, by virtue of a sublime self-assurance, got the good ship 
Education so firmly in hand, that passengers and crew implicitly 
obey his lightest word. When he tells them that mast and sails, 


which used to be thought of some importance, are mere lumber, 
and that the real way to make speed is to pitch them by the 
board, all hands, except a few prejudiced old salts, set to with a 
will to effect this admirable improvement. Presently, when the 
vessel is reduced to a sheer hulk with disappointing results, they 
will bethink themselves that the scientific pilot’s contempt for 
mast and sails possibly arose from his knowing nothing about 
them; and they will proceed to throw him overboard, or at least 
clap him inj irons so as to be out of mischief. That such a 
reaction will set in sooner or later is as certain as that the sun 
gives light. Time’s revenges have no surer game than the pro- 
nouncements of that noisy meddling kind of half-knowledge to 
which this movement, among others, is due. The vindication of 
ancient wisdom, which we had been told was foolishness, by 
the backward swing of the scientific pendulum has become a daily 
experience, and here too it will not fail. To those who think 
otherwise we recommend the latest word on the subject. 

M. Guyau, whose posthumous work on education has recently 
appeared in an English dress, is, for several reasons, an excep- 
tionally valuable witness on the point. The brilliant young 
French thinker was a modern of the moderns. Every field of 
contemporary thought was familiar to him. He had studied with 
equal penetration the most recent teaching of science and philo- 
sophy. He had at his fingers’ ends not only Herbert Spencer, 
Ribot, Wundt, Maudsley and Galton, but Du Bois-Reymond, 
Beaunis and Lagrange—he knew all about the congenital 
criminal, the hypnotic and the neuropath—even hygiene and demo- 
graphy had no secrets from him. Nor was his knowledge of 
actual systems of education less accurate and extensive, from Eton 
to Yasnaia Poliana, the scene of Tolstoi’s amazing experiments in 
pedagogy by “natural reactions.” No writer on the subject is 
so completely and widely up to date. And he has other merits ; 
on the one hand he is no partisan of this or that school, but 
discusses every problem with true scientific calm and candour ; 
and on the other his book is by no means a mere flabby résumé, a 
hodge-podge of multitudinous facts and fancies. Without unduly 
dogmatizing, he expresses perfectly definite conclusions, and can 
give his reasons for them. On all these grounds his opinion is 
entitled to respect. 

Now, upon the merits of classical and scientific studies Guyau 
is very explicit. He does not indeed set one against the other, 
like the half-educated dogmatizers who preach an anti-classical 
crusade, and say—This is all good, that all bad. His method is not 
polemical ; if it were, he would be less worth quoting. He discusses 
each in its place and with the strictest impartiality, which lends 
all the more weight to his opinion. In the first place, he combats 
again and again the common fallacy that the object of intellectual 
education is the acquirement of “ useful” knowledge. Its sole 
aim is to develop the mind, not in a single direction, but in all ; to 
form heads, not to fill them, to use Montesquieu’s phrase. Indeed 
he objects to modern languages as a substitute for classics, on the 
ground that the teaching of them would inevitably tend towards 
practical expediency, and the mental training be lost sight of in 
favour of immediate utility. “It is not linguistic acquirements 
we have to consider,” he says, “but the development of mind 
and taste.” Therefore “ let the old classics remain part of the 
curriculum,” for the Greeks and Latins are after ai! “ the in- 
comparable masters of literature.” “If we can teach enough 
Greek and Latin to make children study the masterpieces 
of antiquity, no one will deny that they will have the 
best literary education.” He means that no educated person 
will deny it, ignoring our own reformers, who, being unable to 
study those masterpieces themselves, pronounce them worse than 
useless for educational purposes. “ Greeco-Latin antiquity,” he 
continues, “has one quality of supreme importance from the 
pedagogic point of view; it is not romantic. There is, therefore, 
no risk of developing in the young a wandering imagination .. . 
a more or less factitious sentimentality. Besides, reason is the 
leading characteristic of ancient, and especially Roman, litera- 
ture, and children want reason, good sense, and good taste more 
than anything.” In discussing the methods of teaching Greek 
and Latin, he speaks of the merits of translation and composition, 
but finds the most valuable exercise of all to be none 
other than the pet object of the reformer’s scorn—even 
Latin verses. “ Above all, verses—Latin verses—are pre-eminently 
the literary exercise; a student who has never written a Latin 
verse is not really a man of letters.” Of course the worship of 
form is not everything; for the complete education philosophical 
and scientific studies (of a certain kind) must be added; but let it 
be noted that in the opinion of this scientific man nothing can 
replace the old classical studies. As for people forgetting their 
Greek and Latin, and the alleged “ waste of time,” that is nothing 
to the point. It does not matter whether they forget or not for 
educational purposes; the object is mental discipline. Besides 
everything else learnt at the same age is equally liable to be for 
gotten. Only the dullard lays the blame of his ignorance on the 
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time “wasted” over classics; it was wasted, no doubt, but he 
would have wasted it equally over anything else. 

On the subject of science Guyau is not less instructive. “Outside 
the sum total of the narrow and positive science indispensable in 
practical life all restricted scientific education is sterile.” To be 
of any value it must be broad, even if vague, “ for general views 
and the perspective in which science displays objects are worth 
more than the actual knowledge of the things themselves.” But 
this is not what is generally meant by science at all. “ Scientific 
instruction,” he continues, “ develops the reasoning powers less 
than one might think, for it provides the mind with facts and 
prepared formulas; it does not exercise the power of thinking 
for oneself.” The latter is the real object ; mere accumulation 
of facts—erudition, as he calls it—he holds in abhorrence. 
Even practical demonstration with an apparatus is “a mere 
illustration which can in no way develop the mechanism of 
inductive reasoning.” “Teach a little science,” he says, “ but 
teach it scientifically—that is to say, by reconstructing the 
science, and making the student reconstruct it.” The sup- 
posed merit of science, its precision, is to him its greatest 
objection. Where all is cut and dried there can be no mental 
exercise, no doubting and questioning. “At school and college 

alike scientific instruction becomes a storing up of facts in 
the memory, when its essential object should be the develop- 
ment of the observing and reasoning power.” “ Philosophical 
training and good literary training alone develop the reason- 
ing power.” In short, science possesses at best a compara- 
tively low educational value, and, as actually taught, not even 
that. Every word of which will be endorsed by those who have 
gone through a complete course of study and have learnt to 
estimate the relative value of the literary, philosophic, and scien- 
tific element. The last by itself furnishes the poorest mental 
equipment, not appreciably superior to what is called a “ sound 
commercial education "—say, the intellectual stock-in-trade of a 
bagman—and only made good in rare instances by laborious appli- 
eation in after-life. If this is the pedagogic ideal, well and 


good; but is it ? 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


O* Monday evening Miss Minnie Palmer began a short season 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, and repeated her performance of 
My Sweetheart, embellished, we are informed, with “ new music, 
exquisite toilets, new songs,” a fact the importance of which it 
would be difficult, in the circumstances, to over-estimate. Neither 
the play, which is a play but pour rire, nor the actress, if we may 
be allowed to call her so for the occasion, is fit subject for serious 
eriticism. Even if this were not so, criticism would be vain; for 
both My Sweetheart and Miss Minnie Palmer must be dealt with 
as established and, for the present, at least, ineffaceable institutions. 
It would be not less idle, moreover, to inquire how either came 
into being, so far as this country is concerned. “Miss Minnie 
Palmer,” we are assured, “ has now passed the tenth consecutive 
successful year in heroriginal creation of ‘Tina,’ and has pleased all 
elasses of audiences in all corners of the English-speaking world.” 
Even taking this statement with the usual allowance for ex- 
aggeration, excused, if not justified, by the exigencies of advertise- 
ment, we get the fact that Miss Palmer still finds it worth her 
while to perform at a West-end London theatre a tawdry, in- 
consequential play like this, and herself, as the main if not the only 
recognized attraction, to represent the appalling caricature of the 
American child embodied in Tina. Miss Palmer is by no means 
devoid of graceful gifts. Her personal charms are undeniable. 
She can dance elegantly; she has a pleasant voice, which she 
knows how to use sufficiently well for ordinary purposes in comic 
opera, should she choose, and she has acommand of arch and vivacious 
expression, which should render unnecessary the curiously repellent 
atyle of grimace and antic she adopts, apparently with delight toa 
considerable section of the public and profit to herself. Did we not 
know that sterling work, if not requiring too severe a mental effort 
for its appreciation, meets with a gratifying measure of popular 
approval, we should feel inclined to despair of a public which has 
made My Sweetheart and Miss Minnie Palmer, as she chooses to 
play Tina, possible for ten years,or even ten weeks, in England. 
Of course, we take into account the fact that anew generation of 
playgoers has arisen who knew not Miss Palmer ten years ago; 
but it is rather doubtful if that fact makes matters any better. 
Possibly something of Miss Palmer's success may be attributed 
to a breaking out in theatrical audiences of the old Adam 
which has forsaken music-halls but still likes to get the sound 
of the clog-dance, plantation song, and banjo solo over other 
footlights, just as many excellent people will not scruple to 
enjoy the chaste delights of St. George’s Hall whom wild horses 
would not drag to see a play performed in a theatre. But then 
My Sweetheart cannot even be reckoned among the best of variety 
entertainments. As to the general performance, apart from 


Miss Palmer’s share in it, Mr. William Farren, junr., brings his 
powers to bear with pleasing effect as the broken-down gambler, 
Joe Shotwell, and Miss Marie Lewes invests the conventional ad- 
venturess, Miss Fleeter, with characteristic hardness and deter- 
mination. 

Another importation from the United States made its appear- 
ance on Wednesday night in the shape of Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
distinguished company of comedians. Once more they occupied 
the Lyceum Theatre, considerably enlarged and altered for the 
better, and opened, probably in consequence of the fatigues of 
recent travelling and holiday-making, with that curious annexa- 
tion from the German, A Night Off, now played in England for 
the first time for five years. That it has not been performed oftener 
of late is easily to be understood in view of the fact that the 
same repertory includes Nancy § Co., a work dealing with very 
similar materials, though the treatment of them is widely diffe- 
rent. The best quality of the play is its effective character- 
drawing, and that is, no doubt, the reason of its inclusion in 
the repertory of this extremely capable company. Miss Ada 
Rehan’s restless impetuosity, her constantly varying moods, 
from a childish wilfulness, fascinating in its very petulance, to 
tender and more womanly qualities, give life to the part of 
Nisbe, though the character affords nothing like full scope to 
her abilities. The dry, incisive side of Mr. John Drew's manner 
is principally displayed in his rendering of the noble vagabond. 
Love scenes between Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew have always 
an irresistible charm of their own, and those in A Night Of 
are no exception to the rule. Perhaps the prettiest of them all 
is the one where Nisbe is telling her lover's fortune by the cards, 
and apart from the witchery of the love-making, Miss Rehan 
shows herself a keen observer and admirable comédienne in the 
variety of expression—now whimsical, now tearful, now alarmed 
—she shows in the reading of the fateful cards. Of the incom- 
parable humours of Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. James Lewis, as Mrs. and 
Professor Babbitt, there is nothing left to say. In their own groove 
they are inimitable. Another veteran, Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, 
deserves credit for an extremely quaint caricature sketch of the 
“ Prince of Barnstormers,” a performance which would have been 
more effective had the actor's articulation been a little clearer. 
The welcome accorded to our distinguished guests was of the 
heartiest character. 


THE WEATHER. 


W E have had nearly a week of fine weather in London, with 
a fair amount of sunshine and very little rain. Over our 
Islands generally and on the Continent there has been consider- 
able improvement, although heavy rains and showers have fallen 
at some stations. Referring to the Weather Report for the week 
ending Saturday (5th), we find that the deficiency in the rainfall 
for the year has been greatly reduced ; but there were still over 
6 in. to be made up in Scotland West, and about 2°5 in. in 
Treland, and the deficit did not exceed 1°5 in. in any part of 
England, while in England South the fall was an inch above the 
average. On Thursday (3rd) it was fair in most parts of our 
Islands, the barometer had risen considerably, the anti-cyclone 
area was gradually spreading over us, and there was every 
prospect of improving weather, The sky was cloudy, and fog or 
mist was prevalent in London; and although the wind was 
southerly over the whole kingdom, temperature remained low for 
the time of year and did not exceed 65° at any of our stations, 
It was rainy and unsettled in many parts of France, and a 
severe thunderstorm is reported to have passed over Paris, 
doing great damage to life and property. Friday was a beautiful 
day in London, with bright sunshine, and the weather was 
fine over the greater part of the kingdom, but it became showery 
in the evening, especially at Liverpool, and thunderstorms 
occurred in the North. Temperature was rather higher than of 
late ; 69° were registered at Cambridge, 57° in London, 86° at 
Nice, and 82° at Berlin. Saturday was fine over England, but in 
Ireland it was blowing fresh from the Southwestward with rain, 
and in Scotland it was showery. The sky was more or less 
clouded over the United Kingdom on Sunday, and only four 
hours sunshine were recorded at Westminster. Heavy rain fell 
in Norway during the night, and small quantities over our 
Islands, the Netherlands, and some parts of Germany. Snow fell 
at Haparanda. On Monday the weather was fine nearly all over 
Europe, but there was a good deal of rain in the western part of 
the United Kingdom. It continued very fine over our Islands 
and over the greater part of Europe on Tuesday, with rising 
temperature. A large area of high pressure was lying over 
Western Europe on Wednesday, and the weather was bright and 
fine generally, with a great increase of temperature over England 
and France. In the early morning heavy rain fell in the south of 
Ireland, over an inch being measured at Valencia Island ; this 
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was caused by a depression skirting the West coast, which 
travelled away to the northward during the day. In London it 
was very fine, and the thermometer registered 77° at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


THE HARVEST—MONEY MATTERS. 


WARES altogether, the present year has been the most un- 
favourable for the crops since 1879, hitherto the worst of 
the present century with the exception of 1816, The winter and 
spring were so unusually severe that at the end of May fears 
‘were very generally entertained all over Western Europe that 
the harvests would turn out worse than those of 1879. There 
hhad been an unusually small rainfall, and the drought had been 
accompanied by great cold, Fortunately there was a genial 
change in June. That month was exceptionally favourable, the 
temperature being high; and though there was a fair amount of 
rain, yet there was not too much, and a very great improvement 
took place. Unfortunately July altered for the worse, and August 
was even more unfavourable than the preceding month; 
the last half of August especially was very bad, the rainfall 
having been unusually great, the temperature low, and the winds 
very high. The first few days of September were also bad; but 
chappily there appears at last a prospect of better weather. The 
harvest is very late, and those fields which ripened earliest 
suffered most. Operations have been greatly delayed both by 
the rains and high winds; and in many districts even on Satur- 
‘day last corn was lying out in the fields which had been cut for 
a week or more. Over a good deal of the country wheat and 
barley are much laid, and the high winds have shed much of the 
grain; but as there has been a good deal of difference in the weather 
in different parts of the country, the reports are not equally un- 
favourable from all. Still, whereas up to the middle of August the 
best observers were inclined to hope that in England, at all events, 
the wheat yield would not be much under the average, now the 
most sanguine admit that there will be a deficiency, and the 
majority are inclined to think that the deficiency will be very 
considerable. Barley has not suffered quite so much as wheat; 
but it has suffered a good deal, and generally all the cereal crops 
are bad. Hay was very backward and thin; but it came on 
splendidly during June, and the yield, after all, has turned out 
not so bad as had been anticipated, while the second crop has 
been generally good. The root crops are fairly good, though even 
turnips and mangels want more sun; and the potato crop has very 
greatly suffered. In Ireland particularly the disease is reported 
to be making terrible ravages, and in England and Scotland the 
crop generally is diseased, Even now, if we were to get five or 
six weeks of really good weather, the result might not prove 
to be so bad as most people expect; at all events, the crops 
would be got in in good condition. But, however favourable the 
rest of the season may prove to be, there is unfortunately no 
ground for hope that any crop will be up to the average ; while 
if the weather for the remainder of this month becomes again 
dad the outcome may be serious indeed. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances not much home-grown wheat will be fit for 
milling purposes before the middle of November. 


Throughout Western Europe generally the weather has been, 
if possible, even worse than at home, and there is a great defi- 
ciency of grain in France. The official returns are not yet pub- 
fished, and the unofticial reports vary a good deal; but the most 
general estimate is that the wheat crop in France will be short of 
the average between 8 and g millions of quarters ; while the other 
cereal crops in France have been damaged just as they have been 
at home. The weather in Germany, too, has been very bad. 
Wheat will be very deficient, and the rye crop isa failure. In 
4iermany the condition of the rye crop is of great importance, 
as the poorer classes live very largely upon it; and as rye 
has failed even more completely in Russia than in Germany, 
it will be scarcer than it has been perhaps in any year of 
the present century. Generally speaking throughout Western 
Europe all the cereal crops are short ; and in Russia, as already 
stated, the rye crop is an almost complete failure, while the 
wheat crop is also very deficient. Official information respecting 
the wheat crop is yet wanting, and the estimates that are avail- 
ble vary very much. But there appears to be no ground for 
4oubting that the wheat crop in Russia, if not so bad as the rye, 
‘will still be very deficient. Upon the whole, then, the evidence 
¢eems to be conclusive that, with the exceptions of 1879 and 
1816, the European crops this year are worse than they have been 
én any year of the present century. Fortunately the American 
crops are as exceptionally good as those of Europe are excep- 
tionally bad, At the great Vienna market last week the official 
estimates issued surprised most people, those more particularly 
relative to the United States and India, which were represented 


to be a great deal better than had been previously believed. 
The Vienna estimates, however, do not command as great con- 
fidence as they formerly did. In the first place, they differ 
greatly from those issued at Pesth, although both profess to 
be based upon official information; and, in the second place, 
they are drawn up before official information is published 
in the foreign countries with which they deal. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the Vienna estimates are nearly correct, it would 
appear that the total wheat production of the world this year 
is fully 10 millions of quarters short of the world’s consump- 
tion, and the fact is all the more serious because, as already 
stated, the rye crop is even more deficient than the wheat. 
On the other hand, the American maize crop promises to be 
the best that has ever hitherto been gathered in. It is to be 
recollected that the maize crop will not be quite safe until the 
beginning of next month. Severe frosts even now might do great 
damage, whereas if the weather continues favourable the crop 
will further improve before it is garnered. At the present time, 
however, the estimate is that the maize crop in the United States 
will yield about 2,000 millions of bushels, or about 250 millions 
of quarters. Ifthe present prospect is fulfilled, there will be an 
enormous surplus for export, which will go to supply the de- 
ficiency left by the bad wheat and rye harvests in Europe. The 
Indian wheat crop, too, is stated in the Vienna estimates to be 
much better than had been previously supposed, and the South- 
American crops are also good, especially those of the Argentine 
Republic and Chili. On the whole, then, it would seem that the 
yield of grain of all kinds, taking the whole world together, will 
not be greatly under the world’s requirements for the new 
agricultural year. But it is to be recollected that the stocks of 
old grain are very small. For example, Russia has been drawing 
for the last couple of years very freely upon the surplus that re- 
mained over from the good harvests of 1887 and 1888. The 
Russian harvests, both of 1889 and 1890 were rather under the 
average, and yet Russia continued to export upon a very large 
scale, thus drawing upon the reserves that had remained from the 
splendid harvests of the two years mentioned. In Western 
Europe, too, the crops have not been very good for the couple of 
years referred to; and in the United States the wheat crop more 
particularly was very bad last year, and not good the year before. 
The winter wheat crop was almost a complete failure last year ; and 
it is to be recollected that winter wheat is about two-thirds of the 
entire wheat production of the States. The spring wheat crop was 
fairly good, but being only one-third of the total, it did not nearly 
compensate for the failure of the winter crop. In 1889 the winter 
crop was also bad, though nothing like as bad as last year; and 
the fact that for two years the production of the United States 
was unquestionably deficient leaves little room for doubt that there 
is not a large surplus in the States to draw upon. And further 
in support of this opinion is the unquestionable fact that for 
months past the exports of grain from the United States have 
been small. In India it is believed that there is a considerable 
surplus from past harvests. The growers did not sell freely until 
about six or eight months ago, because the price remained so low ; 
but when the price began to rise they began to export more freely, 
and in April and May the shipments were very large. At that 
time the impression was general that they would continue so 
for the remainder of the present year; but, unfortunately, the 
monsoon rains have been disappointing. In some districts the 
crops upon which the native population mainly live threaten to 
be a complete failure, and in others very bad; und, if the situa- 
tion does not improve, it is possible that much of the old wheat 
will be required at home to keep the people from starvation. 
Although, then, the Indian harvest of this year appears to have 
been better than at first was believed, and although there seems 
to be good ground for thinking that the surplus from past years 
is large, yet it is doubtful whether India will be able to sell as 
freely as some time ago was anticipated. Further, we must not 
forget that the badness of the potato crop in Europe will increase 
the demand for grain. In the poorer countries, if potatoes had 
been abundant and cheap, the population would have fallen back 
upon them very largely ; but, if the present prospects are realized 

there will not be a large supply of potatoes, and consequently the 
European population will have to depend mainly upon wheat and 
maize. 

Upon the whole, then, the prospect appears to be that the 
prices of grain will be higher on the average during the next 
twelve months than they have been for a considerable time past. 
During the agricultural year just ended the average price of 
wheat in the principal markets of England and Wales was 35s. 5d. 
per quarter, against 318. 2d, in the previous twelve months, being 
an increase of 4s. 3¢. per quarter, or somewhat over 13} per cent. 
In October of last year the average price was only 318. per 
quarter; then it rose gradually to 4os. 5d. in May, fell to 38s. 6d. 
in July, and rose to 408, 1d. in August; and now it appears 
to be once more going down, owing to the freedom with 
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which America is exporting. If, however, the estimates 
that are now generally received prove to be correct, there can 
hardly be any doubt that we shall soon see another advance. 
Clearly if, as we have been pointing out, the surplus remaining 
over from past years is small; and if, at the same time, the 
world’s production is not equal to the world’s consumption, 
then it is inevitable that the average for the next twelve 
months must be higher than at present; probably as much 
above the average of the twelve months now ended as that 
‘was above the average of the twelve months preceding. A 
rise in wheat, however, to about 40s. per quarter would not 
seriously affect the welfare of our own population. It would 
greatly benefit the farmers, who have long suffered from bad 
harvests and low prices, while it would not materially reduce the 
incomes of the working classes. True they would have to spend 
more money upon bread than during some years past, still the 
increase would not be so great as seriously to affect their comfort. 
Upon the Continent the consequences would be graver. In 
France the population is well-to-do; all classes are thrifty, and 
few have not some little savings to fall back upon, while there 
appears to be no danger of any serious decline in trade. But in 
Germany the working classes would suffer more. As already 
stated, they usually live upon rye, which in ordinary times is 
much cheaper than wheat. Now they cannot procure rye, and 
they will have to live mainly upon wheat and maize, since there 
is little probability that the supply of potatoes will be abundant. 
Apparently, then, the bread-bill of the German working classes 
will be seriously enhanced. They will, in consequence, have 
less money to lay out upon all other things, and as a matter 
of course the trades that minister to their comforts and luxuries 
will suffer. These tradespeople will have less money therefore 
to lay out upon other trades, and so the probability appears 
to be at present that there will be a material decline in pro- 
sperity in Germany. Still more serious will the effect be in 
Russia, where the population is much poorer than in Germany, 
and where there is little accumulation of wealth to draw upon. 
In vast districts there is no room for doubt that the failure of the 
crops is such that famine appears imminent. Already the 
Government is beginning public works, is reducing the cost of 
carriage of grain on the railways, and is encouraging private 
charity to come to the relief of the population. All this would 
not be done unless the danger of famine in large parts of the 
Empire was serious indeed. Naturally this is causing grave 
anxiety in political gs well as in business circles; indeed the 
crop prospects are just now exercising the main influence upon 
the money markets and Stock Exchanges of the world. In 
Europe people fear that, in order to get the food that is required, 
immense amounts of gold will have to be shipped to the United 
States ; that, therefore, by-and-bye the money markets will become 
stringent, and that possibly there may be numerous failures, and 
even serious crises, in some of the great Continental centres. And 
upon the Stock Exchange the probable scarcity and dearness of 
food are depressing prices upon the Continental Bourses, while they 
are stimulating an eager speculation in American Railroad securi- 
ties. America, it is clear, will be unusually prosperous, because 
of the splendid harvest, which will not only make food abundant 
and cheap at home, but will enable the farmers to sell all their 
surplus at exceptionally good prices. For the moment, therefore, 
harvest estimates are dwarfing all other influences. 


The most marked movements in the stock markets for the past 
few days have again been in American railroad securities, and 
some special descriptions of home railways. A rather stronger 
tone has been shown in the department for Home Government 
securities, Consols, which last week were slightly under 95 for 
cash, having improved to a fraction over that price; but other- 
wise there have been few features in the high-class investment 
department. A new issue for New South Wales is announced, 
tenders being invited for 4,500,000/. at 3} per cent. inscribed 
stock, the minimum price being fixed at 95 per cent. Three 
millions of this is new borrowing. In the foreign market European 
Government loans have improved, with particular inquiry on 
Paris account for Russian bonds, which have risen to slightly 
over 98, as against 96}, the cause being the idea of bringing out 
in Paris a new loan, expected to be for 20,000,000/. in Three 
per Cents. German Scrip for a time was depressed. It is under- 
stood that a fresh issue of German Three per Cents is in con- 
templation. Spanish bonds were carried up to 723, but have fallen 
back to within } of last week’s quotation. 

There has been unfavourable political news. The South American 
department has been somewhat unsteady, Argentine sterling 
bonds receding 1} to 2, and regaining only a fraction. The gold 
premium has been maintained at slightly over 300 per cent. 
but is last reported as easier at 295. A crumbling away of quota- 
tion for Uruguayan bonds is shown, business having been done 


in the Five per Cents at below 38, or 2 under last week's 
prices. In home railways Southern stocks have been in 
favour, particularly Brighton Deferred, on indiscretions and 
commitments of a big operator in’options. On last week’s quota- 
tions of 146} there has been an improvement of fully 2}. The 
sensation of the weels has been the North British dividend at a 
rate of 1 per cent. on the Preference stock. A few days prior to 
the announcement some operators in the market professed to ex- 
pect a distribution at the full rate of 3 per cent., and a small 
rise in price took place, the Deferred stock advancing to 
404. On Tuesday, late, and again on Wednesday, the market 
was depressed by heavy selling on North of England ac- 
count, and the quotation receded to 373. This was the lowest 
on the day the dividend was declared, Thursday. The depart- 
ment for high-pricedjdividend stocks has been dull, A further- 
important advance has taken place in American railroad secu- 
rities, with particular inquiry for Atchison, Erie, Lake Shore, 
and Wabash descriptions. Eries have been influenced by the 
expectation that for the year which ends 30th September a full 
dividend on the Preference stock will be provided, and that there- 
will be shown on account a surplus, approximately, of a million 
dollars, equivalent to over 1 per cent. onthe Ordinary stock ; but 
distribution on the common capital is not looked for. Milwaukee,. 
Louisville, and Union Pacific descriptions have been quiet, and 
at times prices receded slightly. Reading Income bonds have- 
been in demand at 68, a rise of some four points. Grand Trunk of 
Canada stocks have risen, the Preference showing an improvement. 
of 13 to 2}. Canadian Pacific shares have also been purchased both 
for home and Canadian account, a rise of 3 being shown for the- 
week, Mexican railways have been quiet, with only smalk 
variations. Miscellaneous industrial and mining descriptions have- 
been in favour, the public coming in to speculate in a small way. 
Bank shares have risen, There has been an improvement in 
Telegraph and Electric Lighting shares, and Trust Securities. 
have advanced. 


THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS. 


WHEN the late Tom Appleton, Longfellow’s brother-in-law, 
the gentleman rather pompously dubbed‘by the Bostonians. 
“the Sydney Smith of America”—for he was the author of this 
witticism, and not, as is generally supposed, the Autocrat of the- 
Breakfast-table, who merely quotes it—made the famous remark 

that “good Americans when they die go to Paris,”,he not only 
very cleverly and accurately indicated the transcendent adoratiom 
with which the French capital is regarded by many of his fellow- 
countrymen, but, moreover, slyly, not to say maliciously, hinted 

that to attain this earthly paradise such qualifications as may 
entitle an American to rank as “ good” would of a necessity have- 
to be abandoned. Now, this innuendo is, we venture to submit, 
to say the least of it, unfair, and unfair whether it be interpreted 
as generally applying to the moral goodness of the American 
resident in the Parisian paradise, or whether it be taken as par-- 
ticularly referring to the excellence of his patriotism as a citizen 
of the United States. In order to become a partaker of the 
heavenly joy of being a member of the American colony in Paris,. 
there is surely no necessity for any change greater than that 
which must inevitably take place sooner or later in the character 
and modes of thought of any one belonging to no matter what 
nationality who of his own choice and free will permanently 
pitches his tent in an alien land. Foreigners who live altogether 
in Paris become naturally more or less Parisian in tastes and 
habits, just as aliens voluntarily residing altogether in the Aus-- 
trian capital become Viennese, those in Rome Roman, and so on 

But this applies with equal truth to all persons residing away 
from their native land ; so that in this limited sense Mr. Appleton’s 
apophthegm would read as truly if it were altered into “good 
English people when they die go to Paris,” or “good Russians,” 
or “ good Turks.” 

If then his words are intended to convey no wider meaning 
than this, the Boston humourist can hardly be charged with 
having allowed his wit to sparkle at the expense of truth; but if 
on the other hand it is his intention to imply that his fellow- 
countrymen who reside in Paris are forced to undergo a greater 
transformation, a more complete regeneration, than other foreign 
residents there, in order to appreciate thoroughly the celestial joys 
of the French metropolis, we would most assuredly refuse to. 
endorse this view, believing as we do, rather the reverse to be the 
truth. If, indeed, the American residents in Paris—and by such,. 
we mean those who have permanently settled down there, and not 
those who are only temporary sojourners in the French capital— 
if we say the Americans resident in Paris were merely like other 
foreign residents there, affected in the same way, no more and no. 
less, by the Parisian atmosphere, they would most assuredly not. 
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he worthy of our special attention, for save for their absence of 
pedigree and superabundance of assurance—neither of which 
characteristics is wholly admirable in itself—they would be 
aundistinguishable from members of the other thousand and one 
foreign colonies that have “ squatted” on the banks of the Seine. 
What makes the American residents in Paris most interesting 
subjects worthy of study is the very fact (strange and incom- 
prehensible at first sight, but the cause of which can be easily 
traced) that the effect of the Parisian atmosphere upon them is 
not only not to deaden (as Appleton’s witticism would lead us to 
believe) that which is essentially American within them, but 
rather, on the contrary, to invigorate, develop, and expand it in a 
very particular and special way. It is as if these blossoms 
springing from rough seeds sown in the Far West needed the per- 
fervid heat of the City of Light to bring them to perfect maturity. 
An Englishman, a German, an Italian, nay, even a Russian, 
will perforce lose very many of his or her natural characteristics 
as they become transformed into Parisians; but such will not be 
the case when it is an American, and especially when it is an 
American lady who undergoes this metamorphosis. Then nothing 
of that which is essentially characteristic will be lost; while, on 
the other hand, not a little will be greatly developed and ex- 
panded. That famous leader of fashion, the late Mme. Rinsky 
Korsakoff, used to say, “ We Russians need a bath of Paris every 
now and then to keep the Cossack from coming out on the skin.” 
Such a remark could not with any semblance of propriety be 
applied to the Americans; nay, on the contrary, the truth would 
rather lie in the reading, “ We Americans need a bath of Paris 
to expand that which is essentially American within us, and 
which, without this Paris bath, would perhaps never attain 
complete development.” It has been said of persons of a highly 
strung poetic sensibility that their faculty for the “fine frenzy” 
‘becomes intensified when they visit Italy and breathe Italian air, 
as if the very atmosphere of that “woman-country woo'’d not 
wed” possessed some particular quality specially adapted to the 
developing of the poetic temperament. It is so of the air of 
Paris, and of that strange product of the nineteenth century, the 
American. The vulgar American, like the vulgar Englishman, 
vulgar Russian, or what not, will still, of course, remain the 
‘thing to be avoided; but the Americans, the best bred that can 
‘be found, will, when subjected to Parisian influences, unfold as 
plants beneath the sun’s rays, not changing and becoming some- 
thing different from what they formerly were, as is the case with 
foreigners of other nationalities, but merely, as it were, yielding 
up for supreme development that which was always latent within 
them. The cause of the strange phenomenon lies in the fact 
that between the Parisian (we do not speak of the French 
people, but of the Parisian, a creature belonging to a totally 
‘different race of beings) and the American there exists an inti- 
mate and innate sympathy, which loses nothing of its subtle 
strength from the fact of its being composed of many apparent 
-discords. As regards the beau sexe, the American lady is, in 
every minute fibre, in touch with the Parisienne, and although 
every touch may not lead to combination, and some, indeed, may 
result in mutual revuision, still the general contact is there and a 
very complete sympathy is woven of these innumerable con- 
necting threads. It is no part of our present intention to sketch 
even in rough outline the character of the Parisienne and com- 
pare her with the “ Yankee girl,” pointing out how in both these 
«charming and strange types the trivialities of life have been 
encouraged and cultivated with such hothouse fervour as to have 
become of primary, and even predominant, importance ; noting 
how both the lady of the Boulevard Malesherbes and she of Fifth 
Avenue have alike caught the trick of draping artificially in folds 
of such exquisite grace that, while under the influence of the 
subtle spell, one is almost tempted to prefer the sweet, dainty 
Trianon archness of Fragonard to any deep human reality the 
brush of a more serious master might reveal. Such a subject 
would require a paper to itself, and would, moreover, be proceed- 
ing to particulars, wherees at present we are but concerned with 
the general aspect as a social feature of the American colony in 
Paris. One strangely significant fact, however, we would point 
out, one which may not be wholly unconnected with that innate 
sympathy between Americans and Parisians to which we have 
referred, and one which, oddly enough, would seem, so far at 
least, to have escaped notice, although how our delightful friend 
M. Frederic Thomas Graindorge can have failed to discover it 
and draw an edifying lesson from it we cannot understand. The 
fact is that the Parisienne and the “ Yankee Girl,” the Parisiens 
and the American men of pleasure and leisure, are of about the 
same age, having been born at about the same time. Like the 
American girl, the Parisienne is a thing of but yesterday. In the 
aristocratic splendour of the ancien régime there was no place for 
her, and she is an outcome of the Revolution. She had her fore- 
runners, of course—Ninon d’Enclos, and others—but without the 


Revolution she would never have really existed, for she is the 
result of the fact of Paris being the central bazaar, and lounging 
place, and pleasure-capital of the world; and without the 
guillotine, the Corsican Adventurer, and all the multitude of 
financial Jack Horners who, during the last eighty odd years, 
have sat down in Paris, and munched with much self-com- 
placency plums filched from the pie of Europe, France would 
never have become the central whirlpool of amusement and 
luxury which has given us the Parisienne. The blood from the 
guillotine swept all things social before it, and when a relative 
calm came, money, and the gaudy amusement that mere money 
brings, took the place of the aristocratic, hereditary pleasure of 
the old days. 

The American girl has, of course, nothing to do with be- 
headed aristocrats, but, like the Parisienne, she is the result 
of much money being in the hands of a motley crowd of par- 
venus of every nationality; and her forefathers began making 
their immense fortunes about the time that in France the ancien 
régime was failing and falling, and making way for the advent of 
the Parisienne. Take as a date, for instance, 1783; Benjamin 
Franklin was then in Paris negotiating the definitive treaty that 
completed the independence of the United States, while in 
London the German butcher's son, young John Jacob Astor, was 
struggling hard to save the fifteen guineas necessary for his 
steerage passage to Baltimore. Not long after this the brilliant 
Court to which Franklin had been accredited was transformed 
into a slaughter-house, and the change which brought about the 
birth of the Parisienne had set in, while across the Atlantic the 
enterprising dealer in peltries had begun amassing his immense 
fortune, and the day of the American girl was drawing nigh. 
Events followed each other at lightning speed in France during the 
first twenty odd years of this century, and there was hardly room or 
time for the adventurous American to obtain a comfortable perch 
in Parisian society, either during the sabre and spur period of the 
great Emperor, or during the morose and unsettled days of the 
Restoration ; but no sooner had Louis Philippe opened his um- 
brella and people sat down and begun to think of amusing them- 


selves, than the watchful Americans, seizing this their first. 


opportunity, sprang to the fore at once, and from those days half 
a century ago, when an American gentleman was one of the 
founders of the Jockey Club, to the present day, when an American 
lady is one of the Supreme High Priestesses in all matters of haute 
élégance in Paris, our Transatlantic cousins have always occupied 
most conspicuous places in the society of the French metropolis. 
And so, without particularizing further, we will for the present 
leave these strange creatures, whom to describe as “members of 
the American colony in Paris” is not wholly correct, seeing that 
in very truth they are Parisians born across the sea who have 
been brought to their real home to expand, develop, and luxuriate. 
The most select of all European social coteries, that composed of 
the gratin of the noble Faubourg St. Germain will, of course, 
have nothing to do with them; and it may, indeed, be that they 
are more amusing than really charming, and that their refinement 
is really only skin-deep ; but then, on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that so far as fun goes there is far more of it certainly to 
be found in the parish of the Madeleine and of St. Philippe du 
Roule than in that of Ste. Clothilde or that of St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
and as for the breeding, why, how often have we not nowadays to 
rest contented with the @ peu prés, not unfrequently, indeed, feel- 
ing called upon to be thankful that the imitation is not even 
more offensively clumsy than it is, while we think but few would 
not agree with us that it would be madness indeed to examine 
too critically a charming counterfeit, to attempt to remove a 
pretty and pleasant mask, and thus run the risk of discovering 
something far less agreeable in the reality lurking beneath :— 

Me préserve le Ciel d’en savoir davantage ! 

Le masque est si joli que j’ai peur du visage, 

Et méme en Carnaval je n’y toucherai point! 


REVIEWS. . 


BOOKS ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Ye third volume of Mr. Aldis Wright’s beautiful new edition 
of the Cambridge Sh (Macmillan), the execution of 
which reflects the highest credit on the publishers, contains The 
Taming of the Shrew, All's Well that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, 
and The Winter's Tale. The greater abundance of various read- 
ings, conjectural and other, which thirty years’ extra work have 
given may be perceived by a glance at the original, which has 
some seventy or eighty pages less than this. As before, and as 
always, Mr. Wright confines himself strictly to the text, and 
enters into no questions whatever of interpretation, or in the 
modern sense criticism. But he is nothing if not'critical in the 
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ancient sense, and hié tolerance of conjecture is infinite and angelic ; 
sée, for instance, the note on the crux in All's Well, Diana's 


I see that men make ropes in such a scarre. 


Here there are about six inches of solid guess, and not a maggot 
escapes him. But he gives no opinion in the foot-notes, and few 
in the end notes, and is altogether the most comparative, not 
rascally, sweet editor. 

There was once a time when the quick-coming school and other 
editions of Shakspeare would have been scorned by the able editor 
of Mr. Wright's class. But this is not so now. Quite a respectable 
figure is cut in the foot-notes of the Cambridge edition by the 
conjectures of an editor of whom we have often ourselves spoken 
well, Mr. K. Deighton, four more of whose plays (Macmillan) are 
now before us. They are Coriolanus, King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and As You Like It. We have so often praised the pre- 
cision and the sobriety of Mr. Deighton’s editing that there is little 
more to say on the subject now. On the great and difficult play 
of Lear we should have made a different choice of critical autho- 
rities, for Mr. Deighton is too modest to give much abstract criti- 
cism of his own; but that may pass. Coriolanus is the least conten- 
tious of all the plays, except to those absolute idiots who fail 
to see, or seeing would fain disprove, that Shakspeare was a Tory 
of Tories. On Antony and Cleopatra Mr. Deighton may have been 
a little hampered by the fact that the moral of that incomparable 

lay is not exactly one Virginibus puerisque cantabile. Whether 
Serta was wise or not in trying to transpose it to a different 
key for a different audience, the result is, at any rate, the most 
remarkable and Jeast unsuccessful of all such transpositions. He 
was perfectly right in the new title which he took, and the efforts 
of the a to try and give any other to Antony and 
Cleopatra are futile. There is much matter inthe As You 
Like It, where the charm of that incomparable poetic comedy 
has drawn Mr. Yeighton a little out of his modest but unsatis- 
factory fashion of quotation. What is a critic good for if he 
cannot stand on his own bottom ? 

Another series of such editions, that published by Messrs. 
Longmans under no general title, gives us Richard ILI., edited 
vy r. E. K. Chambers, and The Tempest, edited by Mr. A. C. 

iddell. The earlier volumes of this series have sometimes ex- 
hibited what may be not unkindly called the priggishness of the 
young University wit. But both the present editors contrast 
satisfactorily in this respect with some of their forerunners. Mr, 
Chambers has, indeed, a touch of it in a very honorific and 

lorifying pat administered to Mr, Pater for “the most graceful 
Fit of Shakspearian appreciation since Coleridge.” But he is 
elsewhere of a creditable learning and a sensible devo- 
tion to his subject. Mr. Liddell, though still quotative, is 
straightforward and generally intelligent. 

The editorship of the small volumes of single plays in Messrs. 
Cassell’s National Library is identified not on the title-page, but 
by the initials H. M. appended to the brief introductions. They 
are well printed and not messed with notes, which, to tell the 
truth, are always rather a bore, on Shakspeare. Set forth what 
you have to say that is not too unworthy at the beginning, 
make very brief glossarial footnotes, or end-notes, for babes, and 
then leave wat alone, is the rule for this business. Of Mr. 
Morley’s issues we have Antony and Cleopatra, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Macbeth. The dominance of the text fortunately 
makes comment almost superfluous; but it may be as well to 
observe that Mr. Morley goes absolutely wrong on Antony and 

ra (vide supra), considers on the caskets so curiously that 
his consideration would exactly justify the said Antony ; but is 
pretty sound on Lady Macbeth. 

Of yet another series—the “University Shakspeare” (Sutton 
& Drowley)—we have Coriolanus, by Benjamin Dawson. hs 
Dawson says not much of his own, and (we do not say therefore) 
says not much wrong. He ventures, however, into the most 
perilous of all the lists—that reserved for metrical challengers. 
And we are glad to see that he is, on the whole, on the right 
side—that of Scansion against Emphasis. But he has still not 
the complete courage of his opinion, and paltersa little. Let him 
chuck Emphasis, Beat, Accent, and all the rest of the rubbish to its 
native dustbin, and Scansion shall bear him through. It is an 
old horse, but of marvellous staunchness and stamina, as well as 
thoroughbred. 

We have two volumes, the fourth and fifth, of Messrs. 
Routledge’s neat and admirably pocketable Mignon Shakespeare 
hed, at the appropria 

err J. ier has published, at a iate town of 
Trier, with the Paulinus: ruckerei, a courte the old subject 
of Der Papist Shakespeare. He makes his points, which are 
known to all Shakspearians, well enough, and it is not at all 
impossible that a man of Shakspeare’s date should have had an 
inclination to the old faith. But Shakspeare would have always 
put his patriotism at the service of, and in watch over, his reli- 
= instincts—the one point in which Anglicanism has hitherto 

the better of all religions or religious sects in the world. 

Somebody has had the courage to reprint entire (Chatto & 
Windus), and the wisdom to reprint without comment, the 
strangest example of would-be humorous stupidity by a man of 
genius in all literature. We have named the Citation of Shak- 
speare by Walter Savage Landor. 


NOVELS.* 


it is an almost impossible task to try to adequately review @ 
volume of twenty-seven short stories by Mr. Kipling at one 
blow, so to speak, when half the volume consists of stories which 
are each worth separate detailed criticism. “At the End of the 
Passage” and “ The Mark of the Beast” are each of them far 
more deserving of separate and careful reviewing than three- 
quarters or nine-tenths of the three-volume novels that are 
published. But in the work of criticism a certain measure of 
attention must of necessity be paid to bulk, so that we can only bow 
to that necessity and treat Mr. Kipling’s volume of stories as one- 
book for purposes of reviewing, giving as far as possible a detailed 
criticism in that review of the individual contes contained in it. 
And, roughly speaking, Life's Handicap falls into two divisions, 
all the finest stories being in the earlier and larger half, while at 
the end of the volume are “shovelled in,” if the expression be 
permissible, a number of very slight tales which, though they 
all bear the distinctive marks of the Kipling manner, are not 
really worthy of the author of The Gadsbys. ‘To take these first, 
then, and get them over before turning to the finer stories 
in the book, “Moti Guj—Mutineer” is a delightful elephant 
story in Mr. Kipling’s lighter manner; “ Reingelder and the 
German Flag” is clever; and “ Bertran and Bimi,” which pre- 
cedes it, very well worked out, with a grimness which re-- 
minds us of Edgar Allan Poe's celebrated ourang-outang story. 
But, excepting these, the stories after “The Return of Imray” 
are slight and thin, and, as the volume would have been quite 
large enough without them, we rather wish them away, as 
they tend to dissipate the strong impression made by some of 
those that precede them. The tricks and mannerisms in them 
stand out and impress themselves disagreeably upon the mind in 
a way that they never do when the substance of Mr. Kipling’s. 
story is worth the telling. It is this substance which so many 
of the tales at the end of the volume lack. They have all the 
keen insight, the sureness of touch, which we look for in Mr.. 
Kipling’s work, but they lack plot and purpose. But we may 
well excuse a man who has given us such supremely impressive 
stories as some of those in this volume if his hand has wearied 
towards the end of the book, and there are one or two stories im 
Life's Handicap which will rank as high as the most striking and 
impressive of their predecessors. ‘The Return of Imray” is one. 
of these. “The Mark of the Beast” and “ At the End of the. 
Passage” are others. “The Mutiny of the Mavericks” and “The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney” are excellent in a lighter 
vein. In fact, all the stories in the first two-thirds of the volume 
are admirable ; it is after this that the period of decadence begins. 
Turning now to the volume as a whole, there are certain points: 
in it that deserve attention. For example, it is worth noting 
how greatly in it Mr. Kipling relies for his effects on the horrible.. 
This is a tendency which we have observed as an increasing one 
in his later work. And by the horrible we do not mean blood 
and battles, but what Aristotle would call rd puapor, that is, the 
horrible which is also the ugly, as distinct from the merely terrible. 
This was the case with one or two of the stories in Under the 
Deodars and The Phantom Rickshaw, and certainly seems to 
reach its culminating point in the present volume. “At the 
End of the Passage” is enough to make a man fear to sl 

o’ nights; and anything more ghastly grim than “The Mar 
of the Beast” has never, we think, been written, even by Poe.. 
But if there is plenty of power in the volume, there is less to 
amuse in it, less fun, in fact, than there is in his earlier 
volumes. Perhaps this is intentional, being meant to bring out 
the awe and mystery of the Handicap of Life, but in some 
ways it is regrettable. Almost the only remnant of the old’ 
rollicking farce of Mulvaney in high spirits is to be found in 
the first story of all. The fond old Irish soldier, wrapped im 
the pink embroidered lining of a Queen’s Palanquin, receivi 
the worship of the woman in the Temple of Prithi-Devi, 
returning to camp in that garment, is really extremely funny, 
and shows that our old friend Terence is not yet played out. 
Otherwise the strongest impression left on one by the book is the 
sombre fatalism which runs through it, tinging all the characters 
as they severally appear before us; that and the curious sports- 
manlike view of things which soldiers and civilians alike seem to 
take of everything. Life and war, and the miseries of India, are 
a sort of game in which a man takes his part and fights his 
hardest whether he hold a winning hand or a losing one. It is 
not duty, it is more like the feeling with which a man rows out @ 
course in a losing race—not because he ought, but because it is 
the game. This fatalistic, devil-may-care attitude, and the utter 
and hopeless contempt of the Anglo-Indian for the members of 
the House of Commons, “those vestrymen that call ’emselves 
M.P.’s,” run through all the stories; and certainly the membere 
of that House can hardly be said to have earned a better opinion 
either by their past or their recent attitude. “India for the 
Indians,” and all the rest of the rant and cant which is talked 
by the People’s member of Parliament Mr. Kipling cannot away 
with, and one of the stories in this volume—“ The Head of the 
District ”—is an exquisite and a truthful tale of a Bengali who 
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was sent to reign over a Frontier Province, and what came of it. 
“The Mutiny of the Mavericks” touches with a contempt, 
equally exquisite, on the tampering of Irish-American con- 

irators with Irish regiments. Many of the tales in Life's 
Handicop—which, by the way, is a very vile title for a book, 
curiously elusive and difficult to remember—have ap d in 
magazines and other periodicals. “On Greenhow Hill” and 
“Moti Guj” we remember having seen in that form. Others 
have not appeared before. 

There is not much story in A Sydney-Side Saxon, and the book 
gives one the impression of having been somewhat hurriedly 
written. It is supposed to be the autobiographical reminiscences 
of a man who emigrated from a Kentish village, and, having lived 
laborious days and determined to rise, did rise, and ultimately be- 
came a squatter of great magnificence, and begat sons and 
daughters. The picture it gives of Australian life is not quite so 
realistic as that in some of Mr. Boldrewood’s novels that we have 
seen ; but it is not so much the descriptive parts as the story itself 
that gives one the impression of too great hurry in the writing. 
The death of Possie, at the end of the volume, is hurriedly dis- 
posed of, the subsequent marriage of the hero, and his rise to 
wealth and dignity, with fields and vineyards, or rather, their 
Australian equivalent, stock-farms, is rushed through in a way 
that contrasts rather unfavourably with the painstaking work in 

under Arms. In fact, it must be owned that there is 
hardly any plot and no particular character-drawing in the book. 
The men all ride hard and well, there is the usual “ duffing” over- 
seer, the eternal hearty squatter, the equally inevitable black bo 
to whom all the bush is as print. Even the incident shows a lac 
of freshness. The runaway horse is here, and is duly stopped by 
the hero, We suppose this is unavoidable in a Bush romance, 
but here we have two runaway horses in two runaway buggies, 
each stopped by a hero, for in the first chapter we meet with a 
young man who would doubtless have filled that high office if the 
old man, whose autobiography the story is, had not taken so 
long in the telling of it that he left no room for any one’s 
adventures but his own. These runaway horses seem to indi- 
cate a poverty of imagination, especially when we remember 
that in Robbery under Arms Jim heroically stops Miss Falk- 
land’s horse. We will not be certain even that there is not 
another similar incident in that somewhat long, but exceedingly 
clever, book ; but we will not insist on that, as we are not sure, 
But be that as it may, runaway cattle pall with repetition when 
the incident has already been used by other novelists besides Mr. 
Boldrewood, and two runaway horses in buggies forming promi- 
nent incidents in the lives of two heroes, one being left, as we said 
above, to finish his career unregarded at the end of the first 
chapter, denote either want of imagination or careless writing. 
Then there is the man whose only fault is drink, and the girl 
who rides as well as any man, and the experienced novel-reader 
will be able to fill up the cast for himself, not forgetting to add 
at the bottom of the programme those inevitable bushmen, who 
“look as if they were born in the saddle,” or words to that effect. 
The book is consistently optimistic throughout, and the picture it 
gives of Australian life and climate seems somewhat unreal, so 
absolutely couleur de rose is it. Where are the long droughts, the 
sky of brass, and the earth like iron beneath, to which Mr. 
Boldrewood has accustomed us ? In fine, the impression left by the 
book tends only to confirm that left by Robbery under Arms, that 
the author's talent lies in careful minute observation rather than 
in imaginative force, and that constant movement and incident 
are required as a substructure before that descriptive power can 
be effectively used. This is true of the first six or seven chapters 
of that novel of his to which we have referred already, which are 
undeniably heavy. Man cannot live, at least a novel cannot, on 
bush and dampers alone. It must have plot and incident to be 
interesting, and this there is not in any quantity in 4 Sydney- 
Side Saxon, the unfortunate part being, that one can feel that 
there is enough power at the back of the book to make half-a- 
dozen good novels, only it has not been properly used. It is a pity 
the book is in the form of an old squatter’s experiences related by 
himself, as this necessitates corrupt matical construction 
irritating to read, but we suppose this gives “ local colour.” The 
black man Talgai’s jargon is enough to turn one’s hair grey. 

It was a cruel fate which brought it about that three solid 
volumes of Dr. Sinclair's Sister should be reviewed side by side 
with books by Mr. Kipling and Mr. Boldrewood, for comparisons 
are odious. However, it hardly needed such comparison in 
order to assure us that Mr. Edward Grey's work is a sur- 

ingly dull book. It tells of a futile violinist who is brought 
yy way of lunacy to the paths of godliness; of a gloomy man 
whose opinions we are assured, in terms of pious horror, are 
well-nigh atheistical ; of a Priest of God, as he is persistently 
termed throughout the book, of superhuman sanctity, who con- 
stantly improves the occasion by rebuking his parishioners of sin, 
and who ultimately pairs off with the heroine. The interestin 
any about the book lies in the fathomless ignorance displaye 
y its author on the most ordinary subjects. The clergyman, 
who has a “ monk’'s-looking head,” is habitually called “ The 
Rev. Liddon.” The gorgeous footmen of the story have “ long, 
curling moustachios.” A lady introduces herself to the heroine 
with the words, “ I am Mrs. Forrester, of whom no doubt your 
brother has told you, and I am at the head of the best Society in 
Abbeyslea!” But not merely is Mr. Grey utterly ignorant of 
men and things, but his grammar is hopelessly at sea, and he has 
that dreadful habit which one associates rather with the new 


journalism than the bad novelist of coining new and hideous 
words, instead of using those that exist already. “ Incognitancy,”” 
“ irrecognition,” “ transvene,” “ renitency,” “ co-feeling,” 
needless and extremely ugly additions to our vocabulary. 
Grammatically he misuses “ o yy “ mesmerize,” and doubt- 
less many other words, for after a certain period one loses 
count. Also he habitually uses “me” as the nominative case 
of a much-abused personal pronoun, “ You can get into 
much more trouble by being unnaturally natural than by 
being naturally unnatural” is mere sound and fury signifying 
nothing. If you reverse it and write, “ You can get into 
much more trouble by being naturally unnatural than by being” 
unnaturally natural,” it means just as much and just as little an 
is certainly not more idiotic than Mr. Grey's sentiment. Wh 
in volume ii. it should be considered so harmful and so dread- 
ful that anyone should cast poisoned arrows between brother and 
sister, father and child, &c., and why we should be told that this 
is the devil's pleasure we do not see. If it is, it seems a poor form 
of pleasure even for the Prince of Darkness, and the exact harm 
of their falling between any two people even without the bond of 
relationship, providing they don’t hit anybody is difficult to 
fathom. For in what better way could they fall? one is tempted 
to ask. We have not noted a tithe of the absurdities of this 
most wearisome book, but when we add that the type seems never 
the same for two minutes together owing to the mee ey of 
italics put in to emphasize the points of the narration, that there 
are some chapters of baby talk and more than a volume of 
moralizing, we feel we have adequately summed up the book. 
“ How irresistibly fascinating is a little child’s natural grammar! ” 
is Mr. Grey’s aspiration. “How infinitely depressing is the 
novelist’s want of grammar! ” we sigh. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


“ | Py us,” says Seiior Galdés on the first page of his latest. 
novel (1), “ —— the narration by saying that she 
who opened was called Dulcenombre, and he who entered Angel 
Guerra.” It was dawn, after the night of the 19th of September, 
when the wounded revolutionary sought the refuge of those quiet. 
rooms in the Calle Santa Agueda. The revolution had n 
romptly repressed, but not without bloodshed; a brave officer 
ad been killed by the small mob he helped to disperse, and there: 
was as much remorse as disappointment in the pain of the 
benighted humanitarian. For weeks Dulcenombre (they who 
meet her in these pages will recognize her kinship to her northern 
sister Sonia) dressed the wounds, soothed the fever, and listened 
to the theories of her lover. “If public opinion prates of ‘ national 
interests,’ then the date is blessed and called ‘ the second of May” 
[glorious in those annals that date from Trafalgar’. If public 
opinion names ‘ party politics’ or ‘civil war,’ then the date will 
be accursed and remembered as ‘ the nineteenth of September,’ ”* 
said Angel Guerra. For weeks Guerra lay low, hiding from 
justice, while Dulcenombre guarded him from the only people 
who might have been tempted to betray him, Not that her re 
tions harboured any un-Christian resentment —— their mor- 
ganatic brother, cousin, and son-in-law, but that their chronic 
impecuniosity exposed them to the temptation of selling his secret. 
to the highest bidder. The author is almost inclined to apologize 
for these delightful people—/a familia de los Babeles—“ so impro- 
bable must they ed So despite their reality.” Like the Cuban 
family in El Amigo Manzo, like the immortal Doita Candida, the 
priest in Tormento, or Tia Roma in Torquemada en la Hoguera, they 
are exceptional rather than — playing character in 
the human comedy of which their creator is so keen an observer: 
in a manner so victorious that it is as impossible to doubt their 
existence as to forget them. Don Simén Garcia Babel, ex-server 
of writs, ex-clerk at the Stamp Office, ex-delegate of police, 
given to extremes in politics, ret e or p ist according” 
to circumstances, the husband of Dota Catalina de Alencastre,. 
father of Aristides, ex-comedian and journalist, of Fausto, ex- 
convict, of Cesarea, who ran away with the driver of a diligence 
in pursuit of domestic respectability and of Dulcenombre, is the 
head of the house. There is an uncle ex-buccaneer, whose two 
sons are worthy of their cousins, all at the time of this narrative: 
living on the bounty of Dulcenombre. The ups and downs of 
this family are incessant ; this is a down-time, and Dulcenombre: 
succours them from the small means at her command, as much 
from fear as from an invincible affection, the more remarkable, if 
consistent with her character—because they cannot be as diverti 
to her as to others. Dofia Catalina, in the same spirit in whi 
every self-respecting Irishman boasts Royal descent, claimed hers. 
from the brother of the Lancastrian Queen of Henry of Castille :— 
“ Her aunt lay buried in the chapel of the Reyes Nuevos, by the 
side of her Uncle Henry and other crowned heads. ... Uncle 
Henry had bequeathed ion entailed properties to her family in: 
the female line . . . . no, not he, that was a mistake; it was 
certain Duarte or Aduarte, an — prince.” Those differences 
of opinion from which even the best regulated families are not 
exempt never failed to awaken these august memories in Dohw 
Catalina. “We have had nothing to eat since the morning 
chocolate,” she said one evening to her daughter, “and that 
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common person, your father, who was not a person at all until 
they married him to me [Don Simén was the son of a confec- 
tioner], dares to sulk with me because there is nothing to eat. 
Why doesn’t the fool get it for himself?” To others she would 
complain at greater length of Don Simén’s shortcomings. If the 
ie for the family meal—on the days that there was pie—were a 
Fittte burnt, “there was no iniquity, however shameless, that his 
ips would not utter; among other vulgarities, he said that if I 
died I should do him the greatest favour. That reminds me of 
my tomb, on which there will have to be a leopard, for nobility, 
and a weeper, to indicate my sufferings and tribulations to pos- 
terity . . . my aunt Leonor de Guzmin, and the other whose 
mame was ... Whatwashername? Ah! DojiaInésde Aragon, 
to be sure, found resting-places in those far-off churches of San 
Clemente and San Juan, and I don’t know where my poor bones 
‘will rest.” Sometimes the fault would lie with the politics of 
Don Simén, which, since Government had no further need of his 
services, were republican. “But Simén, Adjo, recognize the law, 
accept the fact that is consummated or consumed, as Bailén says, 
and have nothing to do with Republics or ‘ Marseillaises,’ or 
such rubbish as that . . . that is what I am always saying 
to him. But he is the sort of man who is always crying, 
“All for principle, even if the cause . . . I mean the colonies, 
ar wal ... ay dolor! ,.. Under what pretext can I appear 
‘ore His Catholic Majesty? Yet, the day I choose to make 
a stir, Don Angel, I can take up three titles like three suns, 
which we have allowed to fall into abeyance through Simén’s 
stupid hatred of the aristocracy.” When Don Simon had had 
enough to eat, he was apt to give out that Government again 
‘sought his services. He was undecided whether to accept a post 
under Government or one in the Company of Insurance of Har- 
‘vests. Doiia Catalina opined for Government :— 

“ After all, if we have to go to the provinces, let them send us to Toledo, 
ani Toledo de mi alma, so that we could kill two birds with one stone ; for I 
have a great deal to do there. My cousin Don Pedro, Vicar of Vargas, is 
mear his end, and those castles,—I wish you could see them,—with towers 
that reach the sky and the richest farms of the diocese, will come to me. 
This without prejudice to my other claims in Toledo. Ay! Holy Virgin 
of the Sanctuary! If I had but a different husband I should already have 
recovered my birthright. Do you remember that big house that stands at 
the corner of Calle de la Plata, close to San Vicente ; a magnificent edifice 
with a silver door, with lions, eagles, and a coat of arms like a mountain? 
Pues, it belongs to me.” 

“Yours?” 

“Mine, mine, mine. There is nothing to laugh at, nor to open that 
mouth for. Paper speaks for itself. You can see the documents when you 
choose. . . . And I don’t mind telling you in confidence . . . quite in con- 
fidence, that all those houses in the Corral de Don Diego, where the 
Trastamara palace used to stand, belong tome. . . . I have lost all through 
the rascality of a guardian. Ay / what a play could be made of it! Claro, 
I had but to throw myself at the feet of King Alfonzo to get my rights: 
dut I never could make up my mind to go to Court. Do you know why ? 
Because my husband is a conspirator and a revolutionary, and the King 
‘would have reproached me with it . . . of course.” 

During his convalescence Guerra neither heard these things nor 
saw these people, for Dulce oe Som at bay. Sometimes she 
went out at twilight to bring him news of his little motherless 
daughter and of the stern mother he loved and dreaded. When, 
at last, he was able to leave his bed, the longing to see them 
and the need of money were both so pressing that he ventured 
out of his hiding-place, and stole into his home like a thief in the 
aight. The great house was hushed, for Doiia Sales lay ill of 
anxiety for her son and shame at his exploits. The sudden fear 
for a precious life, the joy of once more holding bis child in his 
arms, the comfortable feeling of reverence for the old walls and 
well-regulated household, did not make him forgetful of Dulce. 
How happy they four could be, he thought, were Dulce but there, 
to help him to nurse his mother to health, to share his 
idolatry of his child, and the comfort and quiet of his hone—but 
for prejudice! The death of Doiia Sales, sorrow and remorse, 
enforced contact with persons who represented law and order, 
the care of administering a large fortune, changed the current 
of his thoughts. He no longer desired the equal division of 
property; as for humanitarianism, it was the noblest aim of 
@ man’s life; but there were others, so many others, who had 
time to work for it. Guerra’s midnight watch when his daughter 
Cion lay dying of a childish disease revealed another mental 
change. The freethinker passed from unbelief to abject super- 
stition, entreating the two rd saints by Ribera, that hung 
m the wall, to intercede for him. He offered them the 
ife of Dulce for the life of Cion; better for the unhappy 
‘woman to die, although he still thought he loved her. Yet Hi a 
sacrifice were needed, let that withered life be taken, and the 
blossom left to open; he could not give up Cion. But she was 
taken. The next day brought Dulce, grief-stricken for her lover's 
grief, unable to comfort him or be comforted by him. Léré, 
properly called Lorenza, Cion’s governess, was the only person 
who could have comforted Guerra, and this the young saint 
militant, destined for the convent, was disinclined to do. She 
advised marriage with Dulce, for the sake of justice and the 
management of the house, and the expenditure of his surplus 
income in works as a C Léré’s colloquial sermons 
are brimful of unconscious humour. But neither they nor her 
departure to enter upon her novitiate could avert the inevitable 
rupture. Dulce’s despair, her buccaneer uncle’s attempts at con- 
tion, Guerra’s hopeless passion for Léré, the latter's steadfast- 
ness, ingenuousness, and blending of sincere mysticism and sound 
common sense are too well treated by the author to be meddled 
with by the reviewer. 


The most salient points of Mr. Oswald Korth’s Commercial and 
Conversational Spanish Grammar (2) are the avoidance of all 
abstruse matter and the brevity with which the rules are rendered, 
every lesson being complete in itself and the vocabulary chosen 
from the words most common in daily use. It would be quite 
easy to acquire good work-a-day Spanish for the purposes of read- 
ing or travelling without further help than Mr. Korth’s excellent 
little book, a good dictionary, and Messrs. Bower & Tolra’s 
First Steps in Spanish Idioms (3), to which are appended some 
useful notes and exercises. 

The First Spanish Book (Grammar, Conversation, and Transla- 
tion) contains an exhaustive exposition of the Spanish verb- 
system, and an elaborate table of the pronouns. Those who study 
this grammar without a master will need the Key (4) by the 
same collaborators. 


NO. 747." 


“ O. 747” is a book which, besides much _ interesting 
matter of other kinds, contains in an undeveloped state 
all the materials for a three-volume novel on the orthodox 
Braddonian lines. Here are the fine old country-house 
standing in the midst of a wide and strictly-entailed estate ; 
the fine old county baronet with an irritable temper and 
a skeleton in his closet; the inscrutable Jesuit priest—in this 
instance nicknamed “ The Bat,” from his noiseless midnight 
prowlings about the mansion—the dark-haired, beautiful, fragile 
oung wife whom the heir brings home from the Continent, where 
S has been making the Grand Tour ; the devoted valet. All these 
familiar characters pass, as it were, across the stage, but merely 
hint at the “business” which all novel-readers know so 
well. There is a robbery of a parish register, too, which is 
a novelty, as the hero of the adventure is personally conducted 
through it bya professional burglar, specially hired for the occasion, 
Moreover, the writer assures us that all these characters once really 
lived, and are here introduced under feigned names, which, 
indeed, will deceive no true West-countryman. The bit of family 
history which he records is a sad one, and, to use his own words, 
“as long as any representative of the Devonshire branch survived, 
it would have te in the worst possible taste to revive a scandal 
which had been allowed to die a natural death; but now that the 
estates have passed into other hands, and the incident alluded to 
has become public property through the medium of a cause célébre, 
the necessity for reticence no longer exists.” 


Not only the names of the chief actors in the story, but those 
of the locality in which it took place, have been as far as ible 
travestied, so that while, as we have said, no true Devonian will 
have any difficulty in identifying either, the general reader, even 
after a perusal of the map, will be no wiser than before. Yet, though 
thestory might have been more elaborately wrought out, the interest 
of the book does not depend upon it, or even upon the fortunes of 
the gipsy from whose mouth we learn it, adventurous though his 
career has been. The reader will delight to lose the thread of 
the narrative among the many charming digressions which illus- 
trate the rough, joyous, manly, outdoor life on the breezy uplands 
of North Devon, which seem to have made the life of every 
country gentleman, fifty years ago, a sort of prolonged Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, and provided the lower orders with an un- 
failing succession of fights, fairs, and races, not to speak of poach- 
ing and smuggling adventures. Fifty or sixty years ago almost 
-— county could boast of a considerable number of what one 
can hardly call “resident” gipsy families, whose wanderings took 
place, more or less, within its boundaries, and without whose 

resence no merrymaking or sporting meeting was complete. 
hey imported into English provincial life a picturesque element 
in which it is nowadays mal deficient. 

In those days [says Samson Loveridge, the gipsy hero of this tale] 
things were very different with us gipsies to what they are at the present 
time, I can assure you, and, although ninepence may go as far now in 
buying food as a shilling did then, a man could make a couple of pounds a 
week by hard work where he wouldn’t earn fifteen shillings now. The 
tem was not so moolo (dead alive), for there was always some sport or 
other going on, racing had still a firm grip of the West of England, prize- 
fighting shared the general favour with cock-fighting, wrestling, and 
single-stick, waste lands and chicheni-dromior abounded, and, if you chose 
to pitch your tent upon the strip of green sward by the high road and 
hatch odoi for a month, there was no one to say you * Nay,” provided only 
that the lord of the manor stood your friend. They tell me that things are 
very different now, and that I might travel from Bristol to Bodmin with- 
out meeting half a dozen true-bred, black old Romanys. When I 
was a lad, a country-town that couldn’t boast of an annual 
race-meeting was accounted a very one-horse place, indeed, and 
at Bridgewater, Barnstaple, Duiverton, Exeter, Taunton, Tiverton, South 
Molton, and twenty other small towns that I could mention, both during 
the race week as well as at the large cattle and hiring fairs, there was 
generally a “‘turn-up”’ before the company separated, and the squires and 


(2) A New and Practical Method of Learning the Spanish Language. 
By Oswald Korth. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 

(3) First Steps in Spanish Idioms. By A. M. Bower, Ph.D., and 
Professor Eduardo Tolra. London: Librairie Hachette. 

(4) First Spanish Book. By A. M. Bower, Ph.D., and Professor 
Eduardo Tolra. London: Librairie Hachette. 


* No. 747; being the Autobiography of a Gipsy. Edited by F. W. 
Carew, M.D.’ Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
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farmers were always ready to put their pieces upon my uncle’s Neptune 
or Sylvester, or on Jenny Klism, Perin, or young Vester. 

On this passage the editor makes the following sorrowful com- 
ment :— 

Owing to the daily-increasing vigilance of the rural police, consequent 
upon successive outbreaks of pleuro-pnueumonia, it is a hard matter nowa- 
days for a “ traveller” to find a resting-place for the sole of his foot in the 
West of Engiand. Most of the Smiths from Cornwall sailed for New York 
in July 1886, whither they had been preceded by many of the Stanleys and 
Coopers. 

Sport of all kinds seems to have an irresistible fascination for 
the gipsy race, and in the West country, half a century ago, 
sport of all kinds flourished exceedingly. The author gives a 
capital sketch of “ Passon Mark,” his hero’s lifelong friend and 

tron, about whose identity no Devonshire man will long remain 
in doubt ; and it is while describing their daily life together that 
he brings in the delightful gossip about woodcraft, fishing, 
otter-hunting, poaching in all its branches, horse-coping, and 
running cargoes of contraband spirits, which give the book its 
great charm. Almost every page contains some racy anecdote, 
or some well-told story of sport, generally enlivened by talk 
conched in the poorodirest Romany, or “deepest” Gipsy, such as 
would warm the heart of Mr. C, G. Leland, all of it undeniably 
genuine and correct, with a translation for the benefit of 
“Gorgios.” Besides sport, there are romantic stories of dark- 
eyed gipsy beauties with miraculous names; and when he leaves 

e society of his beloved Romanys for London slums, the Doctor 
shows an extensive knowledge of “ Kennick,” as spoken in the 
“thirties”; for, unlike the “Sanscrit of the roads,” as the pure 
Romany has been termed, Kennick is an unstable, mutable tongue, 
to which certainly M. Taine’s account of the English language 
applies—namely, that “ one must learn it over again every three 
months,” on account of the number of new words continually im- 
ported into it. The account of Samson Loveridge’s adventures at 
sea and in the West Indies is very much abridged, and reads like 
a reminiscence of Marryat—here the writer certainly is not at 
his best. He occasionally gives way to the modern vice of 
“ word-painting,” and in his preface — more than half a 
page of silly periphrasis to tell his readers that he was once 
surgeon to Portland prison, where he met his hero; while in 
another place he takes an equally roundabout method of explain- 
ing that one of Loveridge’s employers was a greasy, sanctimonious 
scoundrel. But now, having done our duty as conscientious 
reviewers, we must nevertheless declare that he has written the 
best book about gipsy life that has hitherto appeared; a book 
which lovers of the wild North Devon moors and combes will 
put on the same shelf with Lorna Doone and the Outdoor Life 
of the Reverend “Jack” Russell, and which will be read with 
delight by many to whom that country is unknown, 


POEMS AU NATUREL.* 


| for himself, but fortunately for the 
world, Mr. James B. Parish has suffered from “a protracted 
state of ill-health.” It has caused him to doubt whether the 
work which he publishes under the title of Quotations from 
Nature “will ever be resumed,” and consequently to determine 
“to place this volume before the public unrevised, and in some 
cases articles unfinished.” It consists of raw, or unmanufactured, 
poems, for “lyrics are abstract by nature,” and are lyrics just as 
much before the process of versification as after. We cannot 
consider Mr. Parish to have been happy in his selection of a title. 
One would think that the volume consisted of excerpts from the 
columns of an esteemed contemporary, and one pou be wrong. 
“They are called ‘Quotations from Nature’ because they are 
given just as they have been received, preferring the directness 
of nature to fencing his ideas with metre. Hence they stand 
simply as thoughts—those mysterious strangers that enter without 
knocking.” It should be added that Mr. Parish is something of a 
“true cosmopolite.” We learn from a note, appended to an un- 
fenced thought about (among other things) “ Ticonderoga, Bunker 
Hill, Monterey, Look-out Mountain,’ and Gettysburg,” that Mr. 
Parish “was by birth an American; but years spent in nearly 
every country on the one hand, and outrageous treatment from 
his own Government on the other, has made him a man without 
a country.” Another mysterious stranger deals with “ Sisters of 
Charity,” and is declared, in a prefatory note, to be “a tribute to 
those sisters who do good with their hands, and not to others 
who are mere penitents, as have existed in Italy, if the author 
has been correctly informed.” The above extracts suflice to show 
that Mr. Parish is weak in prose composition, and has therefore 
done well to turn his attention to lyrics, even though he has not 
yet gone through the form of putting them into verse, or “ fencing 
them with metre.” 

None of his lyrics are long, and some are extremely short. 
There are about fifty of them. The first is about Robert G. 
Ingersoll. We transcribe about one-third of it :— 

His chemicals of brain have given us colours of words and crystals of 
thought. 

Things more beautiful could not be written with a pen plucked from an 
angel’s wing. 


* Quotations from Nature. By James B. Parish. London: William 
Ridgway. 1891. 


He is to America what Homer was to Troy, Virgil to Italy, and 
Shakespeare to England. 
It is not explained whether Robert G. Ingersoll immortalized 
himself by describing the siege and destruction of America, or 
whether the Trojans hold Homer to have been the greatest of 
men; but perhaps it will be, if Mr, Parish should ever resume 
and conclude his labours. Here is a poem (reproduced entire) 
written “ After two years constant travel in Europe ” :— 

Even change becomes monotony. 


The following extract is from a lyric called “ By Loch Lomond 
(Scotland),” which is the longest in the book :— 
Now view the sun, that legacy of light from whence the gift unknown. 
ape a the savage in his simple genius worships thou ; can religion 
more 
The sun does sometimes shine upon Loch Lomond, though, 
perhaps, not often enough to gratify 1 fully the pious emotions of 
the numerous Parsees residing in the neighbourhood. Here is 


a lyric about 
Passion. 


Passion is the thirst of the damned, a breath from out of hell; but do E 
blame them? Not more than I would curse the stars where some burn 
brighter than the rest. 

Another short poem, though not so short as the one inspired by 
two years’ travelling in Europe, is 
Tue Moon. 
The Madonna of the night. 
Scandalous persons are withered by the following denunciation :— 
Gosstr. 

Ye gossiper, ye are priest of devils. There are those who would chisel 
honour from the tomb. 

The poem upon “ Memory” deserves to be quoted at length, 
with the author’s own comment :— 

Ob ! that memory should live a horrid nightmare, an undigested dream. 
Hel! would be hell were it but a memory that burns and eats. 

There is no one so unhappy as he who is at war with himself, 

“T think,” observes Mr. Parish, in a fine burst of annota 
candour, “ anyone’s memory will warrant this. I wrote it to 
a long-felt want.” It is awful to think how long we might have 
continued to feel the want of the conception of “an undigested 
dream,” if it had not been for Mr. Parish. The volume contains 
many other lyrics of equal excellence. This imperfect notice 
may fittingly conclude with a poem about poetry :— 

Porrry. 
Poetry should be simple as a child would write. 


TWO BOOKS OF ADVENTURE.* 


R. PITCAIRN’S is, we think, the most readable book on 
New Guinea which has yet appeared. He has not gone in 
much for internal exploration, although he occasionally quotes the 
narratives of other explorers with due acknowledgment. But he 
can tell much of the doings of the adventurous traders who have 
settled on these unhealthy and inhospitable coasts among warlike 
savages who are seldom to be trusted. The story of his own 
cruises and experiences in seas that are swept by storms and 
cyclones, and among archipelagoes and in channels as yet un- 
mapped, where submerged reefs of coral make the intricate navi- 
gation singularly treacherous, is sufficiently exciting. If the coasts 
are inhospitable the scenery is grand, and his descriptions are re- 
markably graphic and realistic. His prelimi sketch of North 
Queensland, which was his oe ae and the base of his 
operations, is practical and valuable. He gives an interesting 
account of the mining ventures which, with perhaps more than 
the average number of blanks, have yielded a few extraordinary 
rizes. He directs attention to the rich veins of tin, which may 
quite as valuable as rich gold claims, although even more 
speculative. For tin is subject to violent fluctuations in price 
when “cornered” or controlled by influential syndicates. 
Although very far from being a friend to black-birding, he 
argues that the agricultural prosperity of the colony entirely 
depends upon a sufficiency of imported labour. The degraded 
aborigines cannot rise to regular labour of any kind, and no 
white man can work in the summer sun-blaze, nor could the 
planter afford wages to tempt him. Should the Government 
sist in prohibiting the importation of blacks, the sugar plan- 
tations must be abandoned and the capital sunk in them 
sacrificed. 

It was in 1887 that Mr. Pitcairn sailed from Cooktown for 
New Guinea. He shipped in the Spitfire, a schooner of 35 tons, 
and consequently rather a leviathan among the tiny New Guinea 
coasters. Before making the first anchorage after a comparatively 
uneventful voyage, he had a slight foretaste of the anxieties 
awaiting him. ‘The reefs run far out into the sea; the tides come 
rushing at the rate of from five to six knots; so that, had not 
the schooner been helped by a favourable breeze, it would have 
drifted helplessly away from its destination. He proposed to 


* Two Years among the penae ¢ New Guinea, With Introductory 
Notes on North Queensland. ly W. D. Pitcairn, F.R.G.S. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1891. 

Bear-Hunting in the White Mountains ; or, Alaska and British Columbia 
Revisited. By H. W. Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S, London: Chapman & Hall 
1891. 
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make Samarai his headquarters, and he selected Samarai because 
the Government had done so before him. Why it should have 
‘been chosen as a white settlement is a mystery. The island is 
romantically beautiful, and has excellent anchorage, although 
no better than many other islands in the vicinity. But 
the atmosphere is said to be simply pestilential, thanks to a 
malarious swamp at the back of the settlement. Moreover, the 
Government gratuitously provoked native hostility by expatriating 
a large party of aborigines who had located themselves on that 
insalubrious spot. The incident is worth noting, because it is 
evidently of the utmost importance to do nothing eg, | to 
offend the ferocious Papuans. As for the scenery of China 
Straits, Mr. Pitcairn paints it in the most glowing colours. “The 
scene is ideal. The purple haze of the distant mountains, the 
delicate blendings of colour in the tropical bush, the bright coral 
‘sparkling in the sun, the sombre colour of the natives, are all in 
perfect harmony.” And life in that balmy paradise is cheap 
enough. Mr. Pitcairn, though a mere bird of passage, built 
himself a house. It was in every respect satisfactory; it 
cost him 4/. 10s, and, as the price was paid in articles 
of “trade,” he no doubt had decidedly the better of the 
in. ‘ Trade,” we may say, is a synonym for local currency ; 
it is the name given to the European articles that are bartered 
Yor food and the staple exports. While settled at Samarai 
Mr. Pitcairn gives an interesting chapter on native customs 
and superstitions. One of these superstitions, if Mr. Pitcairn’s 
information may be trusted, ought to act as an effectual deter- 
rent to the exportation of coolies from New Guinea. They 
are said to believe that, should one of the emigrants die in 
Queensland, his spirit will never find its way home again. And 
in their rage at being prevented from paying due funeral honours 
to the departed they will murder the first white they come 
across. If that be so, we do not see how outrages are to be pre- 
vented, even should kidnapping be summarily suppressed. or, 
superstition apart, do we see that the Papuan, from his own point 
of view, has any inducement to go abroad in search of fortune. 
According to Mr. Pitcairn, he can live at home in idyllic com- 
fort and content. Bountiful nature supplies his simple wants, and 
he finds excitement and distraction in fighting and head-hunting. 
The Papuans are ingenious too, and the head-hunters have invented 
very original weapon which they find serviceable. It is a loop of 
rattan with a handle of bamboo, and at the bottom of the loop is a 
deadly little spike. When the cast is made the spike pierces the 
skull ; then the head is struck from the corpse, and smoked for 
an article of barter. Talking of barter, so long as the savages are 
unsophisticated the white trader has it all his own way. It is 
true the barbaric taste is capricious. ‘thus, when Mr. Pitcairn 
went cruising, empty bottles were in immense demand, so that 
the valuable was to be procured for literally nothing. 
But the natives tired of the bottles—which, in fact, were mere 
playthings—and then the bottles became a drug. Tobacco will 
generally command a satisfactory equivalent, but it costs the 
‘trader, with the duty, the large sum of 2s. 4d. per lb. Hoop- 
iron, on the contrary, may be shipped almost as cheaply as sand 
ballast, and it is in request everywhere and for all purposes, The 
of export are the béche-de-mer and the copra. The 
oicest quality of the sea-slug fetches 130/. per ton at the nearest 
‘Queensland port. The copra is powdered cocoa-nut shell. But 
‘it takes no fewer than seven thousand nuts to make up a ton, 
‘and the ton only fetches from 13/. to 15/. in the London market. 
‘The 1 fishery is profitable, though extremely speculative. 
The divers can make as much as 25/. per week, but the occupa- 
tion is dangerous and inevitably shortens life. They are im- 
provident and dissipated, and seldom save. Finally, Mr. Pitcairn 
concludes by expressing his opinion that cotton, sugar, and tea 
‘might be grown to advantage in New Guinea. He believes the 
natives, by patience, liberality, and fair treatment, might be 
trained to work steadily—indeed, some plantations have already 
‘proved fairly successful. And in one respect New Guinea has 
a decided advantage over Queensland, inasmuch as it is not 
subject to droughts. 

r. Seton-Karr has packed a variety of travel, sport, and 
‘adventure into a comparatively small volume with much that is 
entertaining in it. lessed with a strong physique and inde- 
ee energy he throws his whole heart into the work, is 

y of resource in every emergency, and thinks nothing of 
‘hardship or toil. His wanderings, which extended northward to 
Alaska, led him likewise into comparatively familiar districts of 
British Columbia, but his most valuable piece of enterprise was 
the investigation of the Chilcat river. The Indians, though 
morally worthless, are nevertheless useful, and he regrets on 
practical as well as philanthropical grounds the prospect of their 
speedy extermination by alcohol. The are inveterate drinkers 
and can afford to indulge the vice. ithout them their barren 
country would be impracticable, for they are the pack-animals of 
the wilds. They exact high wages, but assuredly they earn 
them. Indeed, in the season, they can make ten dollars a day by 
spearing salmon for the factories. Mr. Seton-Karr says that a 
white man finds thirty pounds tell upon him after a very short 
march ; but the wrown’ f Indians have packed as much as 200 
pounds over the stiffest passes. The land travel along the 
‘Chilcat was rough in the extreme. There were labyrinthine ex- 
panses of partially wooded swamp land, interspersed with sluggish 
streams which were to be waded in spite of the cold. Indian 
guidance was indispensable, for the trails were almost imperceptible 
and sometimes there were none, The stream was of course a safe 


guide, but the navigation was both tedious and dangerous. When 
the explorer with difficulty picked up a second-hand canoe he had 
to patch it with lard and resin and pieces of tin. The rapid river 
rose and fell with the melting of the mountain snows and the 
emg and the rushes abounded in snags. Occasionally Mr. Seton- 

arr varied his labours with a toilsome Alpine ascent, and natu- 
rally he now and then indulged himself with a day’s bear-shoot- 
ing. The bears are plentiful, and there is a choice of colours— 
black, brown, and cinnamon. The brown are the biggest, and 
formidable beasts they must be, for the skin of one monster gave 
a superficial area of sixty-five square feet. It was worth risking 
something for such a magnificent prize; but the perils of the 
sport were considerable. The ice-cliffs were intersected by deep 
ravines, and even where the hills were free from ice their steep 
sides, with the short, dry s, were smooth and slippery. 
Alaska is popularly supposed to be synonymous with sterility ; 
but Mr. ite ae escribes the wonderful density of the 
shrubberies in sheltered situations, and the still more extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of the giant seaweeds, the stems of which 
sometimes trail over 300 feet, with leaves which are 30 or 
40 feet in length. The cause is the warm current from Japan 
which washes those forbidding bays and headlands. Mr. Seton- 
Karr, who is a keen and accomplished angler, caught basketfuls 
of good trout in British Columbia, though the fish seem to 
be shy and to need humouring. The river banks are often steep, 
so that the fisherman must boat or wade, and the great objection 
to lake-fishing is the crankness of the rickety canoes, Next, ex- 
changing the rod for the rifle, Mr. Seton-Karr shot deer and a 
bighorn ram on the mountain behind Kamloops on the Yale 
river, i. that altogether he must have had an exceedingly good 
time of it. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


XG menay eyes deserve to have a literature, for, of all nations 
known to us, they are the most eager to do honour to the 
national prose and verse. There is something positively pathetic 
in the abundance of manuals, histories, and text-books of 
American literature. They follow one another with amazing 
rapidity, and to a superficial Eastern eye they are almost 
minutely identical. They all exalt the same “great” authors, 
they all express the same theory of the “ evolution ” of American 
letters, and the principal distinction between one of these and 
another is the prominence given to a “ Lafcadio Hearn,” or to 
some “IHlelen Gray Cone.” We take up another of these 
manuals with our usual earnest desire to perfectly just to 
what is called “ American literature,” and our customary regret 
that the field should be so hopelessly limited, and the crop so 
terribly unripe. 

We hasten to acknowledge that Messrs. Hawthorne and 
Lemmon have undertaken their task in a very candid spirit, and 
have fallen comparatively rarely into the besetting sin of exaggera- 
tion. But how is it possible to preserve proportion in speaking 
of writers who employed the English language during the of 
Wordsworth and De Quincey, of Coleridge and Carlyle, of Keats 
and Scott, and were no more imposing or forcible than Bryant 
and Irving and Cooper? It is impossible for these historians 
and writers of text-books to escape the fact that the chief writers 
of America, down, at least, to Poe and Hawthorne, were 
secondary, if not tertiary, and took their impetus, not from 
within, Dut from their admiration of English models. The 
patriotic desire to conceal that circumstance, and to give warm 
praise wherever even a slight originality has been shown by an 
American writer, has led these critics into a strain of admiration 
from which even Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemmon are not free. 
The inconvenience is felt when we turn from American back to 
English literature. If we are permitted to say of the excellent 
and creditable Daniel Webster, “ It will take an #on to compose 
another such man as Webster. The idea of greatness is in- 
separable from him. ... There is nowhere in the world such 
another heaven-scaling crag, with its feet in the deep sea, as 
Webster,” what hyperbole has criticism left for its verdict on 
Edmund Burke? We have an impression that American opinion, 
stranded thus narrowly between Webster and the deep sea, over- 
estimates the altitude of the crag, and would be greatly surprised 
to see it measured against a Demosthenes or a Cicero, or even a 
Bolingbroke. 

For some omissions, however, we are grateful to Messrs. 
Hawthorne and Lemmon. As American literature grows richer 
and more abundant, we hope to see more and more of the feeble 
writers of the beginning of this century consigned to oblivion. 
We drop no tear over Lydia Huntley Sigourney, and rejoice to 
lose her from the index. Others might with equal discretion 
follow her, especially several of the shadowy crew that animated 
what was called “the pioneer period.” Nobody—absolutely 
nobody—reads Charlotte Temple any longer, and the memories 
of schoolboys need surely no longer be burdened with the name 
of Susanna Rowson. For our own , we could cheerfully 
say adieu to James Kirk Paulding and to Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. Of the latter our authors very justly remark, “neither 
his prose nor his poems have stood the test of time.” Why, then, 


* American Literature: an Elementary Text-Book for Use in High 
Schools and Academies. By Julian Hawthorne and nard Lemmon. 
Boston, U.S.A.: Heath & Co. 
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give him nearly a whole page in a text-book? If it had been to 
point a moral by holding Willis up, as an awful example, as one 
of the first and worst of “society correspondents,” well and 
; but what is the use of cataloguing all these forgotten 
illings by the Way and Inklings of Adventure? Willis was 
not even a bad writer; he was merely a journalist unsurpassable 
for his indiscretion and insipidity. 

In criticizing a book of this kind, it is easier to find fault than 
to give a just modicum of praise. Let it be understood 
that there is much to commend in this careful compendium. 
We are, however, but little impressed with the questions which 
are introduced at the end of each chapter, and they appear to us 
to display the utter unfitness of modern literature, written in the 
language of the pupil, for teaching purposes. Messrs. Hawthorne 
and Lemmon are evidently so sensible that they will be as ready 
as we are to ridicule these questions when once they consider 
them as the counterparts to questions in pure mathematics or in 
Greek grammar. We will give an instance. The authors quote 
an agreeable ballad by the late Mr. Bayard Taylor. The class 
is then asked, “ How is the intensity of the bride’s joy shown 
through her quiet manner? . . . How is the Quaker atmosphere 
produced? Characterize the love shown here with all the 
adjectives that seem appropriate,” and half a dozen queries of the 
same class. The same Mr. Bayard Taylor wrote a pleasi 
Bedouin love-song, the burden of which ran :— 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold ! 
This is spirited enough, but the unhappy boy is not allowed to 
enjoy it in peace. He is asked, “ What are the most conspicuous 
ualities of this poem? Meaning of ‘Bedouin’? Has the poem 
Bedouin atmosphere? How is the atmosphere secured?” 
And so on, and so on. We should think that the distracted 
child would say to the spirit of Bayard Taylor, as Sainte-Beuve 
did to the importunate poetess, “ For God's sake, let me admire 
you in silence !” 

It is some years since we welcomed the elaborate History of 
American Literature down to the Revolution, by Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler. That work is as exhaustive as such a treatise can ever 
be, and labours under but one disadvantage—namely, the almost 
absolute worthlessness of every single writer of whom it treats. 
Prof. Tyler's volumes invite us to gaze down the tube of a 

werful microscope, and reveal to us Urian Oakes smiting an 
infinitesimal pulpit, an infusorial Barrow, and Michael Wiggles- 
worth, a poet invisible to the naked eye, revolving in an epic like 
an animalcule John Milton. Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemmon 
deal very cursorily with these curiosities. On one point their 
criticism might have been more useful than it is. Anne Brad- 
street they dismiss in these terms :—“ Her epics and minor verses 
are but metrical prose ; and her opinions on the universe and its 

henomena are not rendered more attractive by rhymes.” This 
is colourless criticism, and in repeating it they merely follow 
Prof. Tyler, who missed the point regarding Anne Bradstreet. 
What makes that lady interesting and, indeed, unique in American 
literature is the fact that she was the solitary disciple of Donne, 
who lifted a voice on the wrong side of the Atlantic. She was 
the immediate contemporary of the later members of the school, 
such as Cleveland and Lovelace, and she died soon after the 
Restoration. [er poetry has no real vitality, and would claim 
no great attention. She is about on the same level of merit as 
Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. But, when we compare 
her with the poetasters who succeeded her—with John Norton, 
for example, who was her memorial laureate, and in whom no 
tincture of the coloured style remains—she is decidedly picturesque 
and curious. 

In their treatment of the few really great authors whom 
America has produced, Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemmon have 
plainly taken pains, and their estimates are worthy of careful 
attention. To discuss at length the literary art of Franklin 
without a word to show that such persons as Goldsmith, Johnson, 
and Smollett showed him the way to write, is, however, un- 
<ritical ; but is, we suppose, a necessary sacrifice to the vanity of 
a. That when Franklin, as a youth of eighteen, visited 

ndon, he did not happen to make any literary acquaintances, is 
not to the point, for he had more than sixty years to live, and 
during that period all the best English rom A were crossing the 
Atlantic. It is surely exasperating to say of a man who tried 
many forms of literary activity, and succeeded only fairly at the 
best, that if it had occurred to him to write novels, “it is more 
than likely that his books would have outshone and outvalued 
Tom Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and Tristram Shandy.” How is it 
that his essays have not outshone The Citizen of the World, and 
his political tracts The Drapier’s Letters? These “more than 
likelys ” we cannot away with. 

The attitude of an American critic towards Edgar Allan Poe is 
always interesting. Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemmon are evi- 
dently conscious that Europe is Legg 8 them, and they labour 
in vain to seem to appreciate Poe. They are manifestly wholly 
honest, and they say many handsome things, but the root of 
enthusiasm is not in them. They expend many in a really 
laborious attempt to analyse the charm which lishmen and 
Frenchmen find in these verses and stories; but the quality 
evades them, When they say that there is “ no singing sweetness, 
no ominous mysterious music” in the style of Poe, we rub our 
eyes, and we rub them again when we read that Poe's “ work 
lacks inspiration.” Inspiration and mysterious music absent from 


the writings of Edgar Poe! What, then, is present? We learn 
from the laborious candour of Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemmon 
that Poe is shrewd, entertaining, and sensational. Alas for 
Ulalume and the Fall of the House of Usher! 

On the other hand, the estimate of Longfellow is excellent, 
and holds a very just place between partiality and severity. An 
essay on Emerson, thoughtfully, if rather fantastically, conducted 
over some ten pages, seems to be a little out of place in a text- 
book, but is well worth reading. The irregularity of Emerson's 
poetry, the exceeding badness of the stratum in which his ex- 
quisite lyrical nuggets are buried, is scarcely dwelt upon sufli- 
ciently, The relationship of one of the authors of this volume 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne gives a special interest to the chapter 
on that writer. The pages on Dr. O. W. Holmes, on Lowell, 
and on Mr. Whittier are adequate. In our opinion, it would 
have been wise to close the book at this point. But a hundred 
pages more are given to the crowd of younger living writers, of 
whose durability and future co-relation we know nothing. The 
authors administer little sermons to their contemporaries, and 
some of these are rather amusing. We doubt whether Mr. Henry 
James will take to heart their desire that he should recollect that 
“ the soul has kingly certainties, compared with which the facts 
of existence are but illusive shadows,” and the thunders of the 
Atlantic are insufficient to drown the war-snort with which Mr. 
Howells receives their warning that his novels are becoming 
“ artificial and conventional.” 


CHURCH BELLS OF SUFFOLK.* 


Kk. RAVEN does not seem to be content, as others have been, 
to compile primarily a list, with annotations thrown in. On 
the contrary, he evidently intends his “ nine chapters ” to be read 
for entertainment and information. The work of such a veteran 
in his own peculiar field is sure to be instructive; but the reader 
will be surprised by the lightness of the style and by the nume- 
rous somaiie and allusions to all kinds of subjects which diversify 
the pages. Dr. Raven begins by telling us that, though this 
volume is the latest contribution to English campanology, it is 
also, in one sense, the earliest, as it has been forty-two years in 
hand. He began to work at the subject while he was still a boy 
at Mildenhall, where his father was curate. His researches were 
diverted for a time to the bells of Cambridgeshire, on which his 
volume is well known in one or other of its two editions (1866 
and 1885), and since then, as he says, other counties seem to have 
galloped, “while poor Suffolk was slowly hobbling on.” He 
enumerates twelve county lists as having been made by Mr. 
Stahlschmidt, Mr. North, and others. A = many of them 
have passed through our hands for review; but of them all Mr. 
Stahlschmidt’s Surrey Bells and London Bellfounders is the only 
one which groups with Dr. Raven’s work as being something of 
real historical importance. The whole mystery, and mistery, too, 
of the bellzetters was resolved by Mr. Stahlschmidt, who plunged 
boldly into a hitherto unknown field of research, and threw more 
light than even he himself can have understood on the history of 
the early state of Eastcheap and the trades carried on there. 
Dr, Raven's contribution is perfectly easy and even entertaining 
to read. He begins by accounting for the disappearance of Saxon 
and Norman bells, as, according to the oldest authority on the 
subject, Walter of Odyngton, a monk of Evesham, in the time of 
Henry III., the rules for the founder's guidance were purely 
empirical. The first Suffolk bell is at Worlington, and seems to 
have been cast at King’s Lynn some time towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. At Barnardiston is a bell made by a Suffolk 
founder in London before 1386. At Great Bradley is a bell by 
Richard Wymbish, who flourished in the same century. These 
appear to be the oldest Suffolk bells; but next in order comes 
one at Assington, as to which Dr. Raven shows some of his dry 
humour. It possesses, he asserts, a certain literary importance, 
as bearing an inscription in an attempted pentameter :— 
Hoc: signum: serva: xre: maria: thoma, 


which he parallels with a schoolboy's effort to render Scott's 
, Call it not vain ; they do not err, &c., 

. Figmentum cogita non, &c. 

The difficulties attending the identification of the bell-founders of 
five centuries ago are well illustrated by the remarks of Dr. 
Raven on a group of bells of what is known as the Laver type. 
The largest may be recognized by their bearing a shield on which 
is a chevron between three ewers or lavers. There are twenty 
bells of this type in Suffolk alone, and Dr. Raven conjectures, 
not without reason, that they were all cast in London, near 
Aldgate, and that a connexion existed between this pre-eminently 
“ founders’ parish” of St. Botolph and the county of Suffolk. 
But Dr. Raven is not content to rest there. He wants to identify 
a certain “ William, founder,” who used these marks; and he 
finds a certain William Dawe who fits the description, and w 
moreover, occasionally uses a device on which are represent 
two daws. Mr. Stahischmidt discovered his name with or with- 
out his surname, but always with “founder” after it. This 


* The Church Bells of Suffolk. A Chronicle in Nine. Chapters. With 
a Complete List of the Inscriptions on the Bells, and Historical Notes. By 
Jobn James Raven, D.D. London: Jarrold & Sons. 
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William Dawe belongs to the general history of our country. In 
1385, “a short truce with France had terminated, and the advisers 
of the young king, Charles VI., were bent on executing a general 
assault on English territory.” If the contemporary chroniclers 
may be believed, there was such a scare that Richard II. soon 
found himself at the head of 300,000 men, who were chiefly 
employed on the defence of the south coast. Guns had already 
been mounted at Calais; now they must be got ready for Dover. 
William the founder, of London, cast twelve, for which with shot 
and powder Sir Simon Burley, the Constable of Dover Castle, 
paid fim 971. 108s. Some bells bearing the daws are at Downe, 
on the road from London to Dover,” and two more not far off, 
so that William combined, apparently, warlike with peaceful busi- 
ness, and a group of Kent bells “possibly first sounded for 
service when William Dawe was completing his Dover job.” 

Another piece of barbarous Latin occurs both on a tenor at 
Crowland and on the fourth bell at Mildenhall— 


In multis annis resonet campana Johannis. 


A beautiful shield, bearing the cross keys between a dolphin, a 
bell, a laver, and a sheaf or garb, gives Dr. Raven occasion for a 
very characteristic passage. The bells which bear this “ horror 
to heralds” are of a very superior kind and occur at nine places. 
The shield represents Henry Jordan, the bell-founder, The wheat- 
sheaf represents the arms of the Harleton family, from which 
Henry was descended; the bell and laver, the foundry ; the keys 
and dolphin, the Fishmongers’ Company. Dr. Raven observes on 
the strange union of trades thus indicated, and adds :—“ But, 
after all, what does the strangeness amount to? I remember 
two shoemakers in Blandford, Dorset, who announced themselves 
as qualified to bleed and extract teeth. .. . Let us, then, fear- 
ra gaze on this hybrid tradesman of the middle ages.” Henry 
made the bells for King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. They 
were hung in a “Clochard” to the westward of the chapel, and 
one Cartare was paid for hanging them. A suitable campanile 
was to have been built ; but the College remained incomplete in 
many more important particulars, and at last in 1740 the old 
wooden clochard fell to pieces. “The bells were removed to the 
ante-chapel, whence in 1754 they went to another chapel—to 
wit, Whitechapel bell-foundry.” They were melted down, “ and 
none can say where the metal now gives forth its tuneful sound.” 
Dr. Raven mentions the continued existence of a “clochard” at 
East Bergholt, which also contains a bell by Henry Jordan. “A 
very picturesque object is this antique bell-house, well known to 
all that frequent the villages which touch on the Stour Valley.” 
Henry Jordan’s will has been printed. It is preserved by his 
residuary legatees, the Fishmongers’ Company, who still pay to 
the Founders’ Company for twenty of the poorest people of the 
craft of founders, to ever each of them eight pence. His house 
in Billiter Street still belongs to the Fishmongers. When guilds 
were abolished, under Edward VI., “it was confiscated in the 
regular way of business by Parliament for the Crown,” but the 
wardens repurchased it. Jordan left saggy | to his only son, 
another Henry, who was a monk at Hurley. He seems to have 
been untrustworthy, and his father, in a codicil, arranges that his 
executors are to help him from time to time as he may have need, 
but evidently he was not a man who could himself be allowed to 
handle money. 

The next great bell-founder whom Dr. Raven names is a some- 
what mysterious person, called Bullisdon. “ We know nothing 
more about him, and can tell no interesting stories,” except that 
a man of the name sat in Parliament for the City of London in 
1492. Only two of his bells occur in Suffolk, Next we come to 
eleven ascribed to a member of the Kebyll family, one of whom 
was Lord Mayor in 1510. But the most attractive of “the 
London foundry-shields is that of our last ante-Reformation 
craftsman, William Culverden,” who was at work from 1510 to 
1523. His rebus, in a shield on which is a bell with various 
letters and legends, formerly puzzled Dr. Raven, and now gives 
him occasion for an entertaining excursion into “ Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses,” or what not. First he tells us of all the 
examples of Culverden’s work which he knows, two of them 
being in Suffolk. Then he remarks on the ornamentation of the 
shield and the words In Domino confido, “ which were used by 
our forefathers as a motto, especially at the outset of any business.” 
After mentioning another motto, he goes on to observe that after 
the Reformation the word Emmanuel was commonly added as a 
heading of letters, and he quotes one of “Customer” Smyth's, 
which is headed with two verses from the Psalms and this name 
of “Emanuell” between. He next adds aShakspearian illustration. 
The Clerk of Chatham is brought before Jack Cade, and asked his 
name. He answers “Emanuel.” On which Cade replies, “ They 
use to write it at the head of letters. “Twill go hard with you.” 
Dr. Raven next goes on to explain a bird which is under the bell, 
showing that it answers to the word “culver,” a pigeon, part of 
the name of Culverden. He does not mention such surnames as 
Culverhouse and Culverwell, which are by no means uncommon ; 
but he gives us a most interesting reference to the author of the 
— as saying of Our Lord that He is the culverhouse in 
which the mild-hearted may rest. 

We cannot follow Dr. Raven much further, but may refer to 
one or two — in concluding a notice of an unexpectedly 
entertaining book. We have not mentioned his researches as to 
the Norwich founders. They will be found full of new historical 
matter. One bell has the name of St. Barbara within— 
Bar: Bar : A—as in the logical formula for a positive universal. 


At Gorleston we have this delightful old oy inscription, 
“T am mad in the worchepe of the cros.” By the way, Dr, 
Raven gives it on p. 43 as “wordchepe,” which is nonsense, A 
whole chapter is devoted to “sance bells,” the Angelus, the 
Curfew, and other minor usages. The music is given, ranging 
only over five notes, of a Requiem of the Sarum use, which was 
sometimes played on the bells with a “chime barrel.” We are 
told all about John Perfey, who left the Bell Meadow to the 
churchwardens of St. Mary’s at Bury, to ring regularly morning 
and evening, because he had been rescued from great peril by 
hearing the bell ring. Altogether, though forty years is too 
long to have had to wait for it, we cannot but heartily welcome 
Dr. Raven’s “ latest and earliest ” contribution to campanology, 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS.* 


T September 1888 the International Geological Congress 
assembled in London. In July of the present year the 
report of that meeting was published ; a long period of incubation 
oan it is remembered that no ge | oe of the volume was 
in type at the time of the meeting. this delay no explanation 
is offered, perhaps because none could be given. Science, how- 
ever, has not suffered from an intellectual famine, perhaps might 
have survived a longer period of expectancy. To not a few 
logists it was obvious from the first that but little could be 
expected from the Congress. There might be “great cry,” but 
there would be only “little wook” If it pronounced a Gecision 
on any disputed point, this with geologists at large would not 
count for much. Since the members of the Congress were in no 
sense representative, its vote would be worth no more than that 
of a Section at the British Association. It would only express 
the decision of a collection of individuals—in which the inhabi- 
tants of some one country would preponderate—on a question in 
regard to which only a small number were qualitied to form an 
opinion. 

Those who expected little have not been —_ inted. There 
were two results for which it was not unreasonable to hope ; but 
even these, though the Congress held its first meeting in 1878, 
are not yet accomplished. Of them, one is a general agreement 
upon a system of colouring for geological maps, so that they shall} 
speak, as it were, a common language, even if dialectical differ- 
ences cannot be avoided ; the other is the adoption of a standard 
nomenclature. At present, both in stratigraphy and in petrology, 
the diversity in the use of terms is often so great that an author 
is liable to be misunderstood unless he digress into elaborate ex- 
planations. Such a common name as Silurian in the one or as basalt 
in the other cannot be employed alone without giving rise to 
uncertainty. If such terms were defined by common agreement 
of a representative body, even those who might be unable to 
accept its conclusions in particular cases might still make a 
parenthetic use of the nomenclature in order to save long de- 
scriptions and explanations. It may be hoped that the effect of 
a meeting in America will be an acceleration of pace. 

The reports and discussions in the present volume indirectly 
indicate why, even in these two matters, progress has been so 
slow, for from them it is obvious how slightly not a few geologists 
are influenced by the ordinary principles of logic und consisten 
in reasoning. An example will be found in the question which 
must come to the front in systems both of colouration and of 
nomenclature—the stratigraphical significance of the terms Cam- 
brian and Silurian. Separated from the personal element and 
official traditionalism the question is a simple one, or, at any rate, 
presents no more difficulties than are inevitable from the nature 
of the case. A geological system indicates a series of beds, sepa- 
rated from those above and below by a fairly well-marked break, 
physical and paleontological, but within these limits tolerably 
coherent. Regard also must be had to symmetry, so that 

stems should not be so disproportionate in size as to lose all 
significance in regard to the passage of time. But, obviously, 
these breaks are local, not universal; the system expresses a 
truth which is particular rather than general; it is, in a sense, 
artificial rather than natural; but it is essential for purposes of 
classification, and can be employed with the above understanding, 
like any other verbal symbol expressive of a group of ideas. 
Now, in Great Britain, it is possible to divide the Paleozoic 
strata beneath the Old Red Sandstone, if the question be ap- 
proached from the physical side, into two very unequal systems, 
the Cambrian and Silurian, as these terms were defined by 
Sedgwick ; if it be approached from the paleontological side into 
three systems. But the classification ultimately adopted 
Murchison cannot be defended from either point of view, for it 
had its origin in serious stratigraphical errors, and failed to take 
due account of the distinction between faunas. It is, therefore, 
clear that a tripartite division is most in accordance with the 
general — of the science, yet it is obvious from the re- 
ports included in the present volume that not a few speakers or 
correspondents were quite uninfluenced by any thought of these 
principles, but simply floundered about in a quagmire of senti- 
ment, whether personal or official. 

But the organizers of the Congress—or an influential section of 
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them—were ambitious men and aimed at giving to the London 
meeting a distinctive character, so they decided that this body 
should apply its collective wisdom to the solution of one of the 
hard problems in geology—the origin of the crystalline schists. 
Certain favoured individuals were invited to write essays; these 
were set up in type, were presented to the Congress, and were 
solemnly discussed, under eon disadvantages which are an in- 
evitable concomitant of “the confusion of tongues.” They are 
rinted, with a proces verbal of the discussion, in the present 
volume, but whether they have done much to introduce order 
into chaos may be reasonably doubted. At the first glance a 
singular omission is perceptible. Among the twelve contributions 
four come from the United States, two from Canada, two from 
France, and two from Germany ; but not a single one from Great 
Britain. Yet it is a matter of common knowledge that more than 
one British geologist has paid special attention to this question. 
Why are not their opinions represented ? Remarks were made at 
the time of the meeting as to this strange omission, and two ex- 
planations were current. One, that it was designed as a compli- 
ment to our guests. But the idea that intelligent men would 
reciate a compliment which injured the completeness of a 
piece of scientific work seems too ey absurd, so this 
explanation may be dismissed as incredible. The other was, that 
just as the cuttle-fish is reputed to escape under a cloud of its ink, 
so a certain official body, which had recently been forced to retreat 
from a geological position which had long been obstinately but 
vainly defended, hoped that its reputation for infallibility would 
be less rudely shaken if it could be demonstrated that on this 
icular subject nobody knew anything. That explanation also 

we should be reluctant to believe, and so must suppose that 

is some third reason, difficult though it be to discover. 

this, however, as it may, the principle of selection, so far 
as|it can be inferred, was to obtain a representation of ex- 
e views. Thus most of the contributors ride some hobby to 

th. The one exception, the only valuable paper in the group, is 

pm mean certain members of the Geological urvey of the United 
States, Messrs. Chamberlin, Van Hise, and Irving (the last too 
soon lost to science), including the introduction by Major Powell. 
In cautious and guarded terms they give a summary of the 
principal facts which they have observed, and of the inferences 
which these seem to justify. Thus, even if the former may prove 
to be incomplete, and the latter may ultimately require some 
modification, we feel that we are on firm ground, and can use 
with some confidence the results of the authors. If the same 
plan had been generally adopted; if in each country a small 
committee had been formed, consisting of men who were known to 
have devoted themselves to the subject, contributions of real 
value would have been received. In regard to a great number 
of facts there would have been a general agreement, and the pet 
hobby of an individual could have been permitted a brief trot in 
the limited paddock of a note. But, as we have said, exactly 
the opposite plan seems to have been followed. We are pre- 
sented with expressions of individual opinion, often extravagant, 
generally well known already. That they are not true is, of 
course, a matter of opinion ; that they are not new is, as a rule, 
indisputable. For instance, the first in the heap is a contribu- 
tion from Dr. Sterry Hunt. Geologists admire him as a chemist, 
chemists respect him as a geologist. He maintains the crenetic 
hypothesis—a sort of hot porridge origin for the crystalline 
schists. The hypothesis may envelop a germ of truth; but it 
may be described, on the whole, as dubious chemistry supported 
by unsound geology. But, at any rate, the crenetic hypothesis 
has been dished up again and again at scientific gatherings and in 
scientific publications, till the guests are satiated with crambe 
repetita. ‘Then Prof. Lory expounds his ideas—not for the first 
time—on the crystalline schists of the Alps; so does Dr. Heim, 
supporting some of his conclusions by assertions, the error of 
which was demonstrated within a twelvemonth by Prof. Bonney. 
Mr. Lawson has got hold of some ideas which may not be without 
their value, but of which, through want of more experience and 
greater clearness of thought, he cannot at present make a good 
use. Messrs. Reusch and Lehmann each contribute observations 
which doubtless are of importance, but which, especially in the 
case of the former, require careful limitation and co-ordination 
lest they should mislead students, as they have not unfrequently 
done, into supposing that, because they represent a side of truth, 
they are the whole truth; while Mr. Becker, lest the United 
States geologists should be accused of over-caution, sends a con- 
tribution relating to certain schists in California. His assertions 
will be rather startling to some of his fellow-workers, who are 
= for the present to prefer an attitude of scepticism to one of 


The volume also contains a series of reports from the American 
and British sub-committees on classification and nomenclature. 
Here we find a refreshing contrast to the papers which we have 
just left; for the vagaries of individual opinion are toned down 

y the influence of the majority. Hence, though the reports are 
not all of equal merit, we are pooesnted with a careful summary 
of results and opinions which will be valuable for purposes of 
reference. The “ Explication des Excursions” occupies a con- 
siderable e. This gives information concerning the geol 
of the various districts visited by parties of the members at the 
close of the meeting, but will be more valuable, as a matter of 
course, to our guests than to ourselves, Evidently much pains 
was taken to acquaint them, clearly and succinctly, with the 
logy of the country which they had determined to inspect. t 


into the details of this it is needless to enter. We may bring 
our notice to a close, and express our opinion of the Report con- 
cisely, by saying that it is a very big book, much of which is 
worth its weight in waste paper. 


ELECTION BY LOT AT ATHENS.* 


bgp use of the lot for the appointment to public offices in the 
ancient world, and particularly at Athens, is one of the most 
interesting pmmete in political history. To the ordinary mind, 
trained in the habits of the present day, it seems at first sight not 
only absurd, but almost incredible. It seems impossible that any 
State should really have left to chance the selection, for example, 
of the Council which was the pivot of its whole administration, 
or of the superintendents me whose care depended its whole 
defence. The notion of a House of Commons, or a Cabinet, or a 
Board of Admiralty, nay, of a School Board or a Vestry, taken at 
hazard from all respectable Englishmen of a certain age, or even 
from a defined class of such Englishmen, is startling; and we 
have some difficulty in conceiving that anything resembling it, 
even superficially, can ever have existed and endured. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that some ingenious and some desperate at- 
tempts have been made to explain away this fully attested fact, 
that the Athenians during the two centuries of their marvellous 
greatness not only did distribute offices in this manner, but 
regarded the method as the vital principle and security of their 
constitution. 

We have read Mr. Headlam’s dissertation on the subject with 
great pleasure and interest. If his conclusions are not new, he is 
nevertheless original in fulness of grasp and firmness of state- 
ment. He takes his stand upon the data, eschews all mistiness 
and ep and shows that the truth—the whole truth—is both 
intelligible and acceptable. Our difficulty arises only because we 
look at but a part of the facts. 

The essence of the matter lies in two propositions, which (not- 
withstanding Mr. Headlam’s good example) we will combine in 
a paradox: first, that the Athenian government, as far as the 
citizens were concerned, was a true democracy; and, secondly, 
that the Athenian citizens were an aristocracy. The appoint- 
ment of magistrates by lot was necessary, because the entire 
Demos really reigned and governed ; it was practicable, because 
every free Athenian was a man of leisure and—relatively to 
the circumstances of the time—an educated man. The Athenian 
empire was a sort of large business concern, which a com- 
paratively small society, numbering some twenty thousand adult 
males living upon slave-labour, had managed to appropriate 
by their superior energy and intelligence, and Pn Bes to work 
for their own profit. The problem was, how to work the 
concern so as to escape the obvious danger that the body of 
proprietors would be ousted from the control and cheated of the 
income by their own appointed managers. The Athenian solu- 
tion was this: as far as possible, every proprietor must 
learn the business, by the only method, that of taking frequent 
part in it. For this purpose the operations must be minutely 
subdivided among numerous committees and simplified by the 
careful regulation of details; it must be a general rule that no 
man shall serve twice on the same committee until all have 
served; each in his turn must get an insight into everything ; 
and, as the simplest way of securing this Object, the subdivide 
functions must be redistributed at frequent intervals by pure 
chance. Of course the whole scheme assumes that all the 
prietors are mony | to serve, that there is a great diffusion of 
public spirit and love of business. On this side the company 
tected itself by a method which Mr. Headlam describes tersel 
but sufficiently, “The Athenians obliged everyone to take his 
share in the work, they made the work of everyone individually 
easy, and if he did not do it, they killed him.” 

In short, the Athenian method of appointment seems odd only 
because» we see no societies approximately resembling Athens, 
At Athens it was natural enough. How far it was successful is 
another question, Mr. Headlam’s judgment is on the whole sober 
and just. What Athens did in her two hundred years is quite 
sufficient proof of success. But we may hold this without 
denying that the scheme was applicable only to very peculiar 
circumstances, that it could not last long, and that, even if the 
independence of Athens had not been destroyed from without, 
internal changes of economy would have modified her polity into 
something else, and would probably have soon destroyed, with 
its applicability and usefulness, the most characteristic of her 
institutions. 

The application of the lot to various departments—finance, 
judicial functions, &c.—is discussed by Mr. Headlam in separate 
chapters. Of its working in the judicial department he ae 
we think, too leniently. It prevented the growth of a train 
body of lawyers. e agree with Mr. Headlam in thinking that 
this was a n part of the Athenian plan, and that if there 
are, or when there shall be, any advocates of real democracy, 
who understand their own cause, they will regard trai 
lawyers as an obstacle to be removed. But, although he shows 
no prejudice for (or indeed against) democracy, he seems to 
think little of what we should consider one of the heaviest items 
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in the price to be paid for it. The Athenians could not breed 
lawyers. Therefore, with all their ability, they made very small 
way with law. We fully believe that the Courts of the Athenian 
democracy were the best which then existed; but they would 
have seemed contemptible in Rome, and disgraceful in modern 
England, France, or Germany. This sort of praise is not all 
that we can justly bestow on those achievements which make the 
fame of Athens what it is. ; 
The newly-discovered treatise “ of Aristotle” on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens was not published until Mr. Headlam’s work was 
already printed; but the bearing of it upon his position is treated 
in an appendix. He is able to cite a passage from it (not, it is 
true, free from suspicion) which expressly confirms his thesis that 
“the lot was used to secure rotation of office”; nor is there 
anything important against him, so far as we can see, in the new 
evidence. On one point indeed he is, we think, something less 
than fair to himself and those whom he follows. It had been 


(Ath. Pol. c. 55) simply shows that the object of the scrutiny 
was to prove legal qualification, and does not point to any 
change either of theory or practice in this respect. The can- 
didate was questioned as to his legal qualifications only, and 
produced evidence in = of his answers. The court then 
asked if any one wished “to accuse him” (rovrov Boverai Ts 
xatnyopeiv ;)—that is, to impute some disqualification, to invali- 
date his answers and evidence, and to show that he was not of 
Athenian ntage, had not supported his parents, or paid his 
debts to the State, or performed his military service, &c. If 
any opponent appeared, the candidate replied, and the Council, 
which was for this purpose the court of first instance, decided. In 
case of rejection the candidate (by an amendment of the law) 
might appeal to a jury-court. It is worth notice that nothing is 
oni about any right of appeal on the other side, if the candidate 
was passed. This shows a reasonable desire to prevent vexation, 
and throws light on the special matter to which we are coming. 
In the jury-court the procedure was the same. In neither court, 
so far as appears, had the opponent or accuser any legal right to 
extend the scope of the inquiry as defined by the fixed questions, 
though doubtless, the Athenian courts being what they were, 
neither speaker was controlled as he should have been. The 
Aristotelian account concludes thus :—“ If no accuser appears, 
the vote is taken forthwith, and in former times one juryman 
only voted, but now it is required that all shall vote. The ob- 
ject of taking a vote is, that, in case a bad man gets rid of his 
accusers, the jury may have the power of rejecting him (iva, dv 
tis movnpos dv rovs xatnydpous, émi Ttois Sixdoras 
yérnra drodoxydca).” Evidently it is this passage, and 
more particularly the reference to the “ badness” of the candidate, 
which has led Mr. Headlam to modify his views, and to attribute 
to the juries a habit of “rejection on indefinite grounds.” 
But surely he has mistaken the sense, which is this. The appeal 
to the jury-court was introduced for the protection of the candi- 
date, to whom it was given; and in pursuance of this intention 
it was at first provided that, if in the jury-court no accuser 
pee it should be held that the opposition was groundless, 
and a vote (given by one juryman only, and therefore manifestly 
formal) should be recorded in favour of the candidate ; just as in 
the Council, we may presume, if the candidate’s answers and 
documents were correct, and if no one sed, the show of hands 
went in his favour as a matter of course. But it was presently seen 
that this indulgence was excessive. The accusers had actually 
convinced the Council (or the case would never have come to the 
jury-court at all); and so their non-appearance in the jury-court 
could not prove that they had no case, but suggested rather that 
= had been corrupted. Therefore the ure was changed, 
and a regular vote of. the full court was taken in these cases as in 
others; in order that, if the jury upon the whole circumstances 
(the known character of the candidate being one) believed that 
there had been corruption, and that the rejection was just, they 
might confirm the adverse decision of the Council, notwithstand- 
= non-appearance of the accusers. The reference to the 
. ess” of the candidate points, not to any moral unfitness for 
the particular appointment in question, but simply to his pre- 
sumed dishonesty in squaring the opposition, and perhaps to his 
general repute, as evidence for this presumption. At Athens, as 


we see in the orators, juries were expected to use their private 
knowledge of the parties and cases brought before them; and 
indeed this principle, though not scientific, was in Athens by no. 
means so unfair or so unreasonable as it would be in modern 
England. 

We have gone into this matter at some length, because it is 
very important, If the scrutiny really had, and was meant to- 
have, the large scope which some writers would attribute to it, it 
must have gone far to convert appointments nominally made by 
lot into elections by the popular juries ; and we should have to 
regard the use of the lot as little more than a curiosity. Mr. 
Headlam’s book is essentially a protest against this and all other 
such attempts to twist the history of one period into conformity 
with the sentiments of another; and we would gladly convince 
him that on one side the defence of his position is even stronger 
than he thinks. a 

To Mr. Headlam’s essay as a whole we can give both praise 
and assent. We have presented the main thesis in our own 
way ; for security we will also present it in the words of the 
author :— 

If the system was to be kept up, the services of every one would be 
wanted ; it would have been absurd and futile to try and pick out men 
for their ability or character. For the question which had always to be 
decided was, not “ Shall this man be a magistrate or not?” but “ Shall 
he be a magistrate this year or next ?” or “ Shall he have this office 
or some other?”’ and as this was a matter of extremely little import- 
ance, it showed good practical common sense on the part of the Athenians 
that they answered it in the easiest and most direct manner by casting lots. 


MR. TENNYSON’S POEMS.* 


OXE of the most imaginative of the series of poems that form 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s new volume describes the adven- 
turous voyage of a hardy Greek mariner to the solitary isle that 
was all that remained of the fabulous Atlantis. He is received 
in the palace of the King, the last of the Atlantes, and hears, as 
in a dream, the archaic speech that is like some “old utterance 
of the golden notes of Hellas.” The wonders of antique art 
revive in him memories of what he had been told in Egypt of 
the majesty of the heroic age and the “primal Athens,” a city 
that far surpassed the Athens of his own boastful day. The 
Atlantean sculptures and paintings, while they realize all he had 
fondly dreamed as “ Hellenic lore, Hellenic poesy, Hellenic art,” 
leave him weeping and wondering. And this ancient is fain 
to sigh, as a sick modern might, to think that the 
we of the infant world had fled for ever, and 
eft him nothing but weariness and vain regrets. Had 
he known the vitality of Greek art and its quickening spirit, 
he must have speedily conquered his dejection. Not thus is 
Mr. Tennyson moved by the old myths and stories of Daphne, 
Ariadne, Halcyone, and Psyche. These fables attract 
the modern poet with the imperishable charm that has held 
hundreds of poets and artists before him. The inspiration is the 
same, the magic still works, however strange and diverse are the 
phases of transmigration they have known from the poetic age 
of simple story-telling or frank recital to the more or less con- 
scious interpretative method of latter days. Mr. Tennyson’s 
treatment of these subjects is not that of a story-teller. He does 
not attempt by a process of poetic alchymy to regain their 
primordial elements. The t as interpreter is decidedly 
revealed in most of these idyllic poems; and to this extent 
Mr. Tennyson’s treatment is modern. Thus, in “King Atha- 
mas” we have avision of the strife of good and evil, the 
doom of the relentlessly deliberate wicked, with something 
of a purgatorial scheme indicated. The story of Psyche is 
at first presented with an exquisite feeling for the divine 
charm of the ancient fable. Then the poet proceeds to 
elaborate the theme, grafting upon it, as a master of harmonies 
may, a brilliant cadenza, full of mystical significance, and we are 
waited to the Swedenborgian heaven, and witness the eternal 
marriage of true minds. Perhaps it may be said that Mr. Tenny- 
son has modernized the story of Psyche precisely as Wordsworth 
modernized the story of Laodamia’s prayer, when he wrote with 
the hope of investing the subject with “a loftier tone” than, so 
far as he knew, “ had been given to it by any of the ancients who 
have treated of it.” Mr. Tennyson, however, refrains from ex- 
ressing his desire to improve on the tone of the ancients. Like 
ordsworth, he has added dignity to the theme, though he is 
less successful than Wordsworth in evading an inflow of modern 
and alien sentiment. As an example of the poet's art, we will 
give, in preference to a passage from the vision of the paradise of 
wedenborg, a picture of the yet untranslated Psyche :— 
She sighed a little happy sigh 
Drawn from a long, fair summerday of mirth ; 
And from a little eager spring, that gush'd 
Into an alabaster conch, and fill’d 
The odorous chamber with a low sweet chime, 
She brimm’d a cup, and quaff’d it all-athirst, 
Ere well the bubbles, twinkling in the moon, 
Had burst away. And then from overhead, 
Smiling, she took a little lovely lyre, 
A royal birthday gift, four silver strings, 
That wept themselves down from a golden grot 
Into two slumbering Naiads’ golden arms ; 


* ne; and Other Poems, By Frederick Tennyson. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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argued that the Athenians themselves must have regarded the 

lot as something peculiar and suspicious, because they provided for 

the exclusion of unfit persons by means of the scrutiny, at which 
the officer had to prove his qualifications to a court, and his character 

in general, as the forensic speeches prove, was liable to be called 

in te Mr. Headlam on the contrary adheres, as we 

should, to the view of the best authorities, that the proper object 

of the scrutiny was to prove the legal qualifications only, those 
of parentage, age, due performance of legal obligations, &c. ; and 

that the importation fone criticisms upon character or ability 

was strictly an oratorical abuse, inevitable at Athens, but not mate- 

rial in this case more than another to the true conception of the law. —— 
| On this point, however, Mr. Headlam thinks that the account of 

the scrutiny given in the Aristotelian treatise is to some extent OE — 
| against him. “It seems,” he says, “to point to a very great in- 

crease of the iy of the Dicastes to reject a man without 

reason, even if he were not accused. We are, however, especially 

told that it was not the former practice. This implies a greater 

use of the freedom of rejection on indefinite grounds than 

I had supposed. It supports, however, my contention that 

this use was a late development.” We cannot accept either 

the admission or the reservation. The Aristotelian account 
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And wedded it to her delightful voice, 

Whose pure clear joy was holy as a prayer, 

Through a rare song, a song of ancient days, 

A song of spring, a song of mountains green, 

Of Love, and Freedom, and of Victory ; 

And when she ceased a hundred unseen Loves 
Throng’d the slant moonbeam, striving with each other 
For the last note, to waft it up to heaven! 

In “Daphne,” as in “ Ariadne,” the wooing of Hesperia, the 
story of Pygmalion, and several other poems, the poet distils 
from the flower-like fancy of the old story a thrice-refined element 
of spiritual thought, as if intent on extracting the innermost 
secret “shut within the bosom of the rose.” Nothing could be 
more unlike the simple treatment of the subject by a Renaissance 
painter, who was content to depict the flowery landscape, the 
ardent god, with bow in hand, or it may be a violin, and the 
nymph rooted to the earth she never desired to leave. Mr. 

ennyson’s Daphne, having once imbibed heavenly knowledge, 
becomes a prophetess, an angel ministrant, rich in all the gifts of 
Apollo, and with “ lighter feet” than of old flies from one good 
work to another :— 
For the old earth was nothing to her now, 
Save that the fleeting hours were as the steps 
Of the great stair that vanishes in heaven. 

The reconciliation of the rivals Eros and Phcebus, Love and 
Wisdom, in which the poem culminates and concludes, is treated 
with a delicacy of insight that is worthy of the poet’s beautiful 
and original conception. In “ AZson,” the burden of melancholy 
that falls upon A%son after drinking the fatal elixir is powerfully 
depicted, and the note of pathos in the supplication of the blind 
Alcimeda (p. 417) its admirably true. Perhaps the lamentable 
fate of the distracted Niobe, in another poem, had been more 
effectively presented if it were less diffusely set forth, and, beyond 
all doubt, the too-exact description of the separate smiting of 
each of her children weakens the horror and swiftness of their 
doom. Far more impressive, as description, is the energetic 
passage (p. 333) that follows the exulting blasphemy of Niobe :— 

First there crept 

A sullen shadow o’er the meadow sward, &c. 
which vividly recalls more than one work of landscape art, notably 
one picture in the Dulwich Gallery. In “ Atlantis” the imagina- 
tion of the poet is productive of work yet more imposing ; the 
beauties of which must instantly attract every poetic spirit, and 
are so admirably harmonized withal, that selection for quotation 
seems impossible. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T is a curious thing at first sight, but no doubt easily expli- 

cable, that certain periods of history, not more remarkable 
for obvious or intrinsic interest than others, get written about 
pe and again, while the others are more or less neglected. 

e actual explanation in almost all cases is probably the abun- 
dance of easily-got-at material. At any rate, the years imme- 
ciately succeeding the establishment of the Bourbons in Spain 
form one of these periods. Dozens of books have told us about 
the imbecility and uxoriousness of Philip of Anjou, the im- 
perious nature and long prosperity of the great Camarera Mayor 
whom the French amuse themselves by calling Princesse des 
Ursins, the setting of her star before the strong will and 

ater advantages of situation possessed by the new Queen, 

‘lizabeth Farnese, and so forth. M. de Courcy (1), how- 
ever, has thought it worth while to write some more about the 
subject, and has written it very well, with special reference at 
first to the correspondence between the Camarera Mayor and 
Brancas the French Ambassador. He has added another long 
aad on the mission of the Grand Inquisitor Giudice to the 

rench Court, and has devoted a special one to the preliminaries 
of Elizabeth's arrival at Guadalajara, where, despite her plain face, 
‘she came, saw, and conquered Philip in an hour or two, after 
—. previously accomplished the most audacious act ever done 
by a bride who had not yet met her husband, in packing otf 
without the King’s leave or knowledge his chief favourite and 
virtual Prime Ministress. 

We have before now said something of Prince Lubomirski’s (2) 
queer attempt to write a history of his own times, or something 
like it, without a foot-note of reference, with a minimum of 
dates, but at such length that this present volume covers 
but three years. The mere oddity of the attempt makes it a 
rather difficult one to criticize. Prince Lubomirski has evidently 
taken trouble, and even in matters where we should expect a 
good deal of inaccuracy, such as the account of the Indian Mutiny 
(a remarkably difficult thing for a Franco-Russian to tell the 
story of), his general story is fair enough. But the constant 
Yeaps from place to place which a general history requires, the 
interruptions of story which the maintenance of anything like 
chronological unity brings about, and the extreme difficulty of 
restraining and confining to proper limits the space allotted to 
each subject, are drawbacks so formidable that they have never 
been quite satisfactorily got over. Even in the hands of Thucydides, 
comparatively limited as was his scene and rigid as were his 


(1) L’ Espagne aprés la paix d' Utrecht. Par le Marquis de Courcy. 
Paris: Plon. 


(2) De Sébastopol & Solferino, Par le Prince Lubomirski, ‘Paris : 
ann Lévy. 


economies of space, the summer-and-winter business was awkward 
enough. A still worse deficiency is the absence of authorities. 
We are entirely unable to conceive the utility, or indeed the 
ticability, of a detailed history of this kind without such cita- 
tions. Without them you do not know where you are, you do 
not know whither the author has gone for his statements, you 
can neither gauge his authority nor pursue his investigations. 

We have not, we think, seen any school selections from André 
Chénier better or more sufficiently done for ordinary use than Dr. 
Schultz's (3), from the Jdylls—for which we ourselves have, 
we must confess, much greater esteem than affection—through 
the Jeune Captive, and so forth, to those sombre and splendid, 
though unfinished, Jambes, in which, under the shadow of death, 
the poet at last showed what his real powers were. Dr. Schultz 
has selected sensibly, annotated sufficiently, and got his little 
book very well printed. For there is no print clearer or more 
readable than that of the Germans when they condescend to a 
Roman letter, and abandon the picturesque and eye-piercing 
hieroglyphics of their ancestors. 

We have a good parcel of school-books awaiting their morning 
and evening prey on Black Monday. Messrs. Percival send us a 
school edition of Gautier’s Jettatura, by Mr. Victor Spiers (and 
we are very glad indeed to see that the embargo which has so 
long kept some of the most charming and exquisite French of the 
century from the use of youth is thus being lifted); English and 
French Unseens, by M. Pellissier, a useful collection ; Balzac’s 
Curé de Tours, by Mr. Carter (the introduction should have been 
made much longer, or else omitted altogether); Vigny’s Veillée 
de Vincennes, by Mr. Furley ; and, in their smaller series, certain 
Petites histoires enfantines, by Mile. de Pompéry, and Laboulaye's 
Yvon et Finette, both edited by Mr. Lyon. All these are excel- 
lent for their several purposes. We have also received from 
MM. Hachette a Conversational Reader for beginners, by M. Bué. 
A fourth edition of M. Baumann’s French Sentences and Syntax 
(Crosby Lockwood) testifies to its usefulness. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OX for the time and two for himself” is the “Rhyme for 
the Time ” which Mr. Robert Buchanan has entitled The 

Outcast (Chatto & Windus). If the rhyme reflect the temper and 
taste of the time, truly the time is an insufferable time, and well 
deserves the infliction of the rhyme. In this first flight—for ‘tis 
only an instalment—of Mr, Vanderdecken-Buchanan, the reader 
is warned that he must 

Grasp the truth that I who sing 

Am like my hero wandering 

Outlawed and lost. 
Evidently the truth is hard to grasp, for it is enforced in a 
“ Letter Dedicatory,” which is like The Coming Terror come again, 
wherein such phrases as “ doomed like my own Dutchman,” “ best 
work misunderstood or neglected,” and so forth, suffice to indicate 
the hero. The Dutchman, by the way, has suffereda watery change, 
through Mr. Buchanan, that has taken all the salt out of him. 
His swearing is dreadfully inefficient, which is somewhat sur- 

rising, for Mr. Buchanan has expressed his high resolve to “ 

ck to de Balsac””"—whatever that may be—sooner than drift 
about with nothing to swear by. Then he—i.e. Vanderdecken, 
not Mr. Buchanan—while drifting about the world, kept a note- 
book which is full of unutterable things. When Mr. Buchanan 
wishes to show what a very naughty mariner he was, he quotes 
from that note-book, after a superfluous caution to the reader 
against confounding the poet and the hero :— 

So understand whene're I quote 
Passages some consider shocking, 
Inverted commas will denote 
*Tis only Vanderdecken mocking ! 
After this you are prepared to be shocked, and find you are 
merely mocked. Let Mr. Buchanan abandon that note-book. 
There is nothing in it. The book is barren, the device is stale 
When Vanderdecken would be improper he only succeeds in 
being vulgar—a result that is scarcely surprising when one of 
the most romantic figures in poetry and fiction serves as mouth- 
piece for Mr. Buchanan's re-dished lucubrations on what he is 
pleased to call “ phenomena of the hour.” 

The vindication of Mesmer may be said to be complete, to judge 
by the numerous books on the theory and practice of hypnotism 
that continue to appear. “ Hypnotism,” says Dr. Foveau de Cour- 
melles, in Hypnotism, translated by Laura Ensor (Routledge), “ is 
as old as the world, for although the name is of recent date, 
it is no other than the scientific word for mesmerism.” But 
then, as other French practitioners do, he proceeds to credit 
Braid, the Manchester surgeon, with the discovery, by actual 
experiment, of what is now called hypnotism, and [raid re- 

ed mesmerism and hypnotism as two distinct agents. Braid, 
therefore, is the recognized father of hypnotism. He first em- 
ployed and developed hy men by wad suggestion. Dr. de 
Courmelles describes at length the various methods pursued at 
the Salpétrigre and at Nancy, his account being accompanied 
by excellent illustrations in the text. As the author writes for 
the general public he touches but lightly on hypnotism as a 
therapeutic agent. He argues that it is an exaggeration to say 


(3) André Chénier. Auswahl. Von Dr. Oscar Schultz. Halle: Niemeyer 
London: Nutt. 
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that hypnotic suggestion might become a dangerous weapon, as 
he holds that there can be no annihilation of the will in the 
hypnotized. At the same time, he admits that there undoubtedly 
is some danger in “ induced sleep,” and he is strongly opposed to 
public exhibitions of hypnotism. . 

In the “Camelot Series” Mr. Walter Jerrold edits a selection 
from Douglas Jerrold’s journalistic writings—The Handbook of 
Swindling ; and other Papers (Walter Scott)—which comprises 
several essays that are either little known or altogether for- 
gotten. The humour of some of these strikes us as forced, if not 
ponderous. “Shakspeare at Bankside,” “Shakspeare in China,” 
and the like, are decidedly laboured in style. “The Folly of the 
Sword” is a very vapid piece of sentimentality, something in a 
vein that Leigh Hunt was wont to affect at times. But there is 
plenty of characteristic humour in “The Tale of a Tiger” and 
The Handbook of Swindling.” 

There is excellent material for a comic opera, though the 
combined talents of a Scribe and an Auber alone would do 
justice to the plot, in Brunhilde; or, the Last Act of “ Norma” 

New York: Lovell & Co.), translated from the Spanish of 

edro A. de Alarcén, by Mrs. Francis Darr. This lively romance 
appears to have been done into American, for the hero, Serafin, 
when he revives, after a too indulgent feast, with a friend, on 
board a yacht, hails the crew, “Say, boys! How many leagues 
have we made?” Serafin, the musician, and his friend Albert 
have exchanged berths and tickets by mischance The hero 
imagines he is bound for Italy, whereas he is going north to 
Hammerfest, the natives of which port are audaciously said to 
be Laplanders. Serafin is more than reconciled to his lot when 
he discovers on board the yacht the lovely prima donna Brun- 
hilde, whose slave he is for ever. But she is carefully guarded 
by an uncle and a mysterious Norwegian, who is known as the 
Jarl Rurico de Calix, though he is falsely personating that noble- 
man, having murdered him, and is none other than the “ Boy 
Pirate,” a notorious villain, hated by the lovely Brunhilde. 
When once they reach Norway the plot thickens with mysteries 
of an appalling kind, and the end is not happily reached until the 
resources of melodrama run dry. 

There are in Mr. E. L. Tomlin’s Gleanings (Longmans & Co.) 
lyrics that show much brightness of fancy. Among the songs, 
too, are several that might attract the composer. Of these, “My 
love is like an cotacd tree” is a capital example, and has the 
spontaneous note of the singer who sings for love of song. 

Visitors to Cromer will be entertained by Mrs. Alfred Berlyn’s 
Vera in Poppyland (Jarrold & Sons), a chatty sketch commemo- 
rative of a sojourn near Cromer, and descriptive of the charms of 
Overstrand, the “ Garden of Sleep,” the flower-garden of Norfolk, 
“of which Swinburne and Clement Scott have sung so sweetly.” 
Mr. W. W. Russell supplies some capital illustrations. 

The Great Cockney Tragedy (Fisher Unwin) is dedicated by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys to “‘ General’ Booth, without permission,” and 
is illustrated by Mr. Jack Yeats with a rude vigour that verges on 
caricature. The humour of the verse is as cryptic as the dedica- 
tion. 

The Duffers’ Golf Club Papers are reprinted from the Montrose 
Standard, and though steeped in technicalities which the non- 
lfer may not readily interpret, are full of amusing reading. The 
ks of St. Andrews and Montrose are very accurately presented 
to the reader who follows the descriptions of the games, while both 
players and caddies are portrayed with genuine humour. 

Among new editions we have Professor Mahaffy’s History of 
Classical Greek Iiterature, two volumes (Macmillan & Co.); 
The Little Schoolmaster Marl:, by J. WH. Shorthouse (Macmillan 
& Co.), dated 1884 on the title-page, without any sign that the 
book is a reissue ; and Mistress Beatrice Cope, by M. E. Le Clere 
(Hurst & Blackett), a one-volume edition of a charming romance, 
the title-page of which is without any date whatever. 

We have also received the third volume of Town Holdings, a 
digest of evidence relating to the Select Committee on Leasehold 
Enfranchisement, &c. (Cassell & Co.) ; Fresh Light on the Dynamic 
Action and Ponderosity of Matter, by “ Waterdale” (Chapman & 
Hall) ; Collectivism, translated by Mr. W. Heaford from the 
French of A. Naquet (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; and County 
ion and Technical Education, by J. C. Buckmaster (Blackie 

D). 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
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A LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 
A LECTURER IN GEOLOGY AND MINING. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with tending expen 
Applications, together with testimonials and references, ‘should be sent in ater than 
Saturday, September in 1x91, to the undersigned, from whom further in information in regard 
to the duties of the Staff may be obcained. 

Cardiff, Aucust 28, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL o' A Dotvesty College of South Wales and Monmouthshire is prepared 
to APPOINT a LECT R in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the Lecturer will be £200 per 
annum, Applications, na od with testimonials and references, should be forwarded on or 
before Tuesday, September 15, 1891. For further information apply to 

__ Cardiff, August 12, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the Wotvantine | College of South Wales and Monmouthshire is prepared 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per 
annum. Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be forwarded on or 
before Tuesday, September 15, 1891. For further information apply to 


sal 
Cardiff, August 12, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS. SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the NORMAL 
DEPARTMENTS for INTE ey and ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, will open 
on Monday, October 5, 1891. he Lectures and Classes are open to Men and Women. 

For Prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &c., apply to 

University College, Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar, 
August 11, 1591. 


ORTHING COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Large premises on 
Seaboard. NEXT TERM, pao oo 18. Pupils met at Victoria._Apply to the 
Rev. the ASTER. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1. 
The Hospital is the largest general Hospital in oo kingdom, and ny nearly 800 beds. 
Number of in-patients last year, 9,506 ; out 20,158 ; 
Surgical operations daily. 
APPOINT MENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Su ns, &c, 
of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical Clerks, aansen 
Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three months, All appointments are 
Holders of resident appointments are also provided free board, 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRizes.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships,value £75 and £50, 
and two Buxton Se holarships, value £30 and ¢20, will be offered for competition at the end 
of Sep ber to new Students. Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 
The Metropolitan, Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 
Stations are close to the Hospital and Colleze. 
For further information apply personally,or by letter, to 
Mile End, E MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on Thursday, October 1, gvnen the 
Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.M., by Sir G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S 

swe ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 reavectively, 
open all first-year Students, will be offered for ¢ e E will 
tela = September 26, 28, and 29, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of iderable value are at the Sessional E 
tions, as also several Medals. 

Srecia! Classes are held the for the PRELIMINARY 
and “INTERMEDIATE M Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made separately to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for ep entering 
in their second or subsequent years; also tor Dental S d tor ified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a list of 
Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkOROB 


RENDLE. 
G. MAKINS, Dean, 


Ss? GEORGE'S HOSPIT. AL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W, 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1, with INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. G. F. BLANDFORD, at 4 
A Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal applica- 
tion between One and Three P.M, or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


UY'S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCTENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.) 

CLASSES are og seroughent the year. CHEMISTRY, Mr. Groves, F.R.S,, and 

Wapbr, B.Se.; EXP. CS, Prof. Rernoup, ; BIOLOGY, Mr BevvARD, 

(E4.), and Dr. 1s Guineas, with Special Instruction for the 
Examination, Apply to the 


VERSLEY, EASTBOURN E,.—Sea air, refined home, high- 


class Education. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Frederick Dash. 


Sound Christian influence, signal success at the Dutvenity and Musical Examinations. 
French alwaysspoken under two resident French Mistresse: 
Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Riding. Social evening once a week, for recreation, 
music, recitations, «c., with late dinner. Superior school cuisine. 
Slightly higher fees for eider girls having private bedrooms and late dinner every evening. 
Ln MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS Monday, September 21. Fees from date of 
ance, 


BRAHAM will | RE-OPEN her SCHOOL « on Friday, 
1 BOYS are prepared for the ordinary and scholarship Examina- 
_Inelusive fees, 50 to 100 Guineas | @ year. Pixholme, Dorking. 


THe GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 


UBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Dail d Visiti 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nureery Art and Music Teachers, Dompantone. Reeders 
Bireet. 8.W. ac. Schools recommended. Interviews 11 to 4, Saturdays to 1. —37 Kegent 


MN HOLID DAYS.— —Bavarian 1 Highlands, Mountains, 

Lakes, Royal Palaces, &e.—September and October, beautiful months. Route: Harwich, 

Munich, Garmiseh (station), Keemeone ive. First Class English Pension. 
misch-Partenkirchen, Bavaria. Pension in Italy from October. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad 8. 
Instituted 1719._The House Committee respectfully solicit CONTRIBU TIONS in aid 
of the oldest in london sapported by voluntary subscriptions, Additional Annual 
SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


. Mrs, BET HELL, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus. 


Economical Management, 


the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the interveation of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 


j 
| 


Age |  Payable* |e 0% thereott AS® | Payable® | 40 % thereoft 
for first payable | pith. | forfirss | payable 
day 7 years after 7 years | day 7 years after 7 years 
£ | | £604 
29 0 019 8 || 45 499 | 1811 
25 213 6 118 | 50 576 | 230 
30 | 219 8 13 8 | 55 696 | 210 
3% | 870 1 610 60 710 | 82 0 
| 817 0 11010 989 | 315 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member's premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to fature abate- 
ment. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR UNDERWEAR 


AND SHIRT 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES, 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
The Lancet. 


INustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
applwation, 


Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STSERT, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITENALL PLACE, S.W. 
These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and cold 


water,electric tight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ | operation night and d 

t the tinest position in London, affording extensive \iews of the river(with the Sucre 
Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. ‘They are also most convenientl 
ceutrally situate with reapect to the principal clubs, theatres, vc. ‘The rooms are all fin shed 
the wishes ofincoming tenants,and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water 


“eure and pao of the corridors and staircases, and the <ervices of all the porters 

tes may be viewed at on application tothe Superintendent. J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the swe HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), 


G. 2 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
40s. CARRIAGE PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


“LANCET” YsIs AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post Frere, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


EXCHANGE 


Incorporated .D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 

Full Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and #3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Lonpon Orrice: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


FounpepD 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, 361,500,000. 
BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—\ Queen Victoria Street, — E. _— 
Capital Paid-u 
Reserve Fund ee wo 
bility ++ £1,500,000 
draft hes and agencies, and transacts every description f 
. tee with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the test favourab e 
The London Office receives Spd Geonatto of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 


@which don app. 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ROYAL ASSURANCE. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Reserve Fund .............++. £90,000. 
percents December 31, 1890, receive five per cent, 
eunt, paid on F Shares (£30 each) ) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
“Fire per cent. pwards made for fixed terms. 
£5and at one month’ *s notice Four per cent. 
For par.iculars apply to the Secretary, 


TEMPLE, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 


HOTELS. 


—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 
and Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Courts. Large 
i Bath. Two Hundred and ‘y Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


Birgu HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established, 


excellen tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD XEFoRD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle yo 
for delicate constitutions, 

Children and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENT, CITY OF LONDON, 
THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


in the Guildhall of the Cit on November 3, 1 at Half- 
Babe k preciselv, to receive TENDE sf for t urchase of the FREEHOLD 
ERouND: eS vr £787 per annum) and MEV ERSION « of PREMISES at the corner of 

reet, Che» 
a culars and’ Plan of the Premises to be had at this office, together with the conditions 


. must be sealed, endorsed outside, “* hay eh for Ground Rent,” be addressed to 
undersigned a: this office, and be delivered before One o'clock on the eaid day of treaty. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to meee the highest or ong Tender. 

Parties sending in proposals must ettend personally, or AF authorized Agent, 4 
Half-past One o'clock on the said day, and be then prepa rine r tender be accepted) to 
pay the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement 
for the completion of the purchase agreeable to the conditions of sale. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: HENRY BLAKE, 
September, 1891. Principal 


BRENS ME PIANOS 
BRINSMEAD 
OHN 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS R.H, the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
8 Wigm Ww. Lists free. 
ove or "Haif a Century. 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron—-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Condidet,, Sota 
bling. between the ages of 7 and 20. are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of costs 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to or write, 
and civher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organist, An Annual al Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote for eacn vacancy at all elections ; bscrip- 


tion 10 Guineas. 
Bankers—Lioyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, S.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Cry of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom, 
Established 1807. 
Patron—ii.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over 9. Over 461 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the egg at 7 the Institution. 


per CENT. on CURREN ‘OU NTS, calculated on minimum month when 
dra below £100. KS, SHARES, and ANNUI and sold. 
Bavines DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums 
an Sopestt and cient Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
Pp 41, The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of QUEENSLAND. | Limited. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. 375,000 
RESERVE FUND and UNDIVIDED PROFITS.. 41,000 
2 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
iness with Queensland transacted, Deposits of £50, and upwards, 
for one to two years at 4 per cent., and for three to five = ats toh oor anes um panne 
H. HALL SMITH, Sec retary. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 
Capital Subscribed £4,000,000 


Capital Paid-u £862,767 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits .......+..ceseseceeeee 318,667 


Investments per Balance-sheet at December 1890 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J AMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A.J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 pwards, terest 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and 44 per cent. for seven ata ears a Gout 
Perpetual benture Stock at £97 per £100, 
The interest is payable half-yearly, on AS 1 and July 1, by coupons attached to the 
tures, and by y in the ae of the nture Stock. 
lim to, Capital 
f application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


£1,181 434 
44,204,750 


Portland House, Basinghal! Street, London, E.C. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and; “I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
oor rage, a nutritious, palatable | like so well.” 
0 
ani Sir C, A. CAMERON. M.D., President 


@. D. SUTHERLAND. 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. Roya i College of Surgeons, /reland, 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHI TTINGTON. Secretary. 
SHIPPING. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
© BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... every 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS JaPan, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 95 Cock- 
spur Street,London, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above GIBRALTAR NAPLES, 8UEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the EST and FASTEST afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine. Electri an Bathe Good Ventilation.and every comfort. 
F. GREEN & } Head Offices : 
KNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch avenue, London, 
‘or passage wn 5 to the latter firm, S 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 pod Street, Charing Cross, 8. 


and pevery alternate week, 


BOOKS, &ec. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, LONDCN. 
136 STRAND, W.O., ayp 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom ..........+.+++ 
India and China ....... 1 12 6 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and America ...... 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
GERARD; or, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Vixen,’ “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 


London & Co., Limited, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Wervyer. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, 


NOW READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. By E. Burton. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE'S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leronarp Merrick. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 


NOW READY. 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Beycovuen. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
ALDYTH. By Jessre Author of 


“The First Violin” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Ejition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth, 
~~ novel complete in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Thirty-four Volumes may now be 
obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c, &e. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 252, 6d. 


BEGGARS ALL. 
By L. DOUGALL. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


DORRIE. 
By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, Author of “ Saint Margaret ” &e. 


Crown 8vo. 6°, 


“Mr. Tirebuck is a novelist of undoubted courage and fertility of imagination. 
eecces The story is interesting beyond all question.”—Atheneum, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By Ayye 


Beate, Author of “ Fay Arlington” &c. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvirre Feny, 


Author of “ The Master of the Ceremonies” &c. 2 vols. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn” &c. 3 vols. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Counrsss or 


Munster, Author of * Dorinia.” 3 vols, 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Atcrrnon Gissina, 


Author of “ Both of this Parish,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols, 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By Pavur 


WARREN, 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


Just published, crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 


pNtnovve CTION to the CHEMISTRY of FARMING. 


A Popular Handbook for Practical Farmers. By the Right Hon. Sir Tuomas Dike 


ACLAND. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


Third Edition, pp. 380, price 5s, 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. By 
Liovet 8, Braue, M.B., F.R. 
London. J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Dartington Street 


BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


— — 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. With 


Tilustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by EvGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. ‘Cloth, 28. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY: Ancient, 
and By SanpDrRSON, M.A, With numerous Illustrations 


Also in separate Parts :— 
Part I. ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. Part III, MEDLZVAL HISTORY. 1s, 
Part II. GREECE AND ROME. 2s. Part IV. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


ASYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY; or, Historica? 
Note-Book. Compiled by HERBERT WILLS. Cloth, 2s. 


DR. BURNS’S PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive 


Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. Ninth Edition. Cloth, %. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING. 
POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING 


BOOKS. Produced under the direct suyerintendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and 
sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. With Instructions’ ang 


paren s attached to the Examples, in Fay | to simplify the work of both T: and 
\. Each Book contains fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 

FREEHAND FOR CHILDREN.........c00ccsseeccccccecsceesees 4 Books, 4d. each, 
FREEHAND, ELEMENTARY DESIGN 2 Books, 4d. each, 
FREEHAND, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS .......0..ccececeeeeee 6 Books, 4d. each. 
FREEHAND, SECOND GRADE .......0...cc0sceceesceceeteenee 4 Books, Is. each. 


«” The Designs are published also on Cards. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. ............0cc0seecceeeeee 4 Books, 6d. each, 
ADVANCED HUMAN FIGURE 3 Books, 2s. each. 
FIGURES FROM TdE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL ........ 4 Books, 2s, each. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING .............00+ 4 Books, ls. each. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. Approved 

rtment. a Instructions and Paper to draw on. New. 

SERIES, 20 Nos. 
LANDSCAPE, 12 Nos. 


GEOMETRICAL SERIES, 12 Nos. 
PERSPECTIVE, 4 Nos. 
ANIMALS, 12 Nos. MODEL DRAWING, 4 Nos, 
HUMAN FIGURE, 4 Nos. SHADING, 2 Nos, 
BLANK EXERCISE BOOK—40 Pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in Eighteen Parts, at Ninepence each, 


BLACKIE’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Cloth, 1s. ; 


or, with Answers, Is. 6d. The Answers separately, 64. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC on an entirely NEW 


METHOD. By Joux Jackson. Third Edition, Cloth, 4s. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Exercises. Cloth, Is. 6d, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. Com- 


Gigs Soot Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. 
joth, Is, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. With 


Rows, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Mester of 
tefford Grammar School. Books I. te vo with XL. and Appendix ; and a wide 
Selection of Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 
Books I. to [V. One Vel. 2s. 6d. ; Desk Is. ; IL.,6d.; IV.,6d.; 
and VI., together, Is, 


ALGEBRA. Up to and including Progressions and 


Scales of Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to Find Them and 


Them. Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W.T.Kxtout. Cloth, 2. KEY, 
price 3s. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. 


By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New Edition, Revised and Extended. Cloth, 2s. 


SCIENCE. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Trans- 


lated and Edited by Pro’essor . Everett, D.C.L. Eleventh Edition, Revired 
mut. Copiously “Medium cloth, iss. In Parts, limp 


eac’ 
Part III.—ELECTRICITY. &c. 


Pest MECHANICS, &e. 
Part I1.—HEAT. Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: a Text- 


By Prof. Everetr. New Edition. With numerous 


book of Eleme: 
Illustrations, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


pa ay ay EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, Revised. 2 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE: a Text-Book of Pinde. 


fravhy. By W. J. Hangison and H. R. WakerieLv. Part I. Elementary, Is, 6d. 
Advanced, 2s. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and 


PRACTICAL. With a Course of Chemica Analysis a Series of Examples in 
Chemical Arithmetic. By Professor A. Temecter Ganses- Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 


Professor A. BERNTS Ph.D. Translated by qu ORGE wGowss. Ph.D., Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, University College of North Wales, Bangor. Cloth, . 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By J. M.A..M.B, With numerous Lilustrations. Cloth, 4s. 


*,° FULL CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
post Sree on application, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD ee 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
YOUNG BEGINNER'S LATIN COURSE, 


A New Series. 


I. FIRST LATIN BOOK. Grammar, 
Easy Question ises, and Vocabularies 
IL "SECOND LATIN BOOK. An Easy 
Latin Reading Book, with Analysis of Sentences. _2s. 
THIRD LATIN BOOK. Easy 


Exercises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 2s. 
(Nearly ready. 


PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


“Part | IT. es First Latin Reading Book. 
*Part | iL. A First Latin Verse Book. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 


Translation into Prose 


STUDENTS’ LATIN “GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABU LARY to 


Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar's Gallic War. 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Comprising a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Ad- 
ectives, with the Verbs, By T.D. HALL. Revised and 
niarged Edition. 2s. 


TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS, With Notes. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAICA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part I. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.— SELECTIONS. With Notes. 


3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. 3s. 6d. 


*PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 

PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
From the Earliest Times down to 1880, New and 
Edition. With Coloured Map. (430 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 

SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Ex- 
amples and Exercises. 3s. 6d 
FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part Il. A French Reading Book ; with 


Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
With an Introduction by M. Lirrrt. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 


*Part II. Beading Book : with Dic- 
tionary. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammer, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vo abularies. 3s. 6d. 


*Part Il An Italian Reading Book. 
Price 3s, 64. 


MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History of 


England from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 

165. Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the 

Treaty of Berlin, 1878. y the late Professor J. S. 

Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp.) 

Price 7s. 6d. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
each. 


Part I.—B.0. 55-A.D, 1455. Paur IL.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Pant itt — 1688-1878. 

STUDENTS’ MODERN EUROPE. From 
the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By 
R. Lover, M.A, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY of EUROPE 
MIDDLE AGES. By HALLAM. 

STUDENTS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. Sony VIl.—George Il. By 
HENRY HALLAM, 7s. 6d 

STUDENTS’ OLD ‘TEST: AMENT HIS- 
SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ NEW TESTAMENT HIs- 


TORY. By Pair Smrrn, With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. To 


the Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
SmiTH. With Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 2 vols.: I. a.p. 30-1003. IT. 1008-1664. By 
PuHILip SMITH, Ww ith Woodeuts. Each 7s. 64. 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. 3 vols : I. 56-1509. II. aaa IIL. 1717- 
18h. By Canon Perry. Each 7s. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 
To the Roman Conquest. By Dr. WM. Satu. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. td. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of ROME. To 
the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ GIBBON: The Decline and 
Empire. By Dr. WM. Suiru. With 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of FRANCE. 
To the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. Hl. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT GEOGRAPITTY. 
By Canon BEVAN. With Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ MODERN GEOGRAPITY. 
By Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GEOGRAPITY of BRITISH 
INDIA. By Dr.GrorGe Suitu. With Maps, 7s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Its Origin and Growth. By GrorGr P. MArsi. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 


STUDENTS’ SPECIMENS of ENGLISIL 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw. 5s, 


STUDENTS’ MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. FLEMING. 7s. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


EN GL AND. From the Earliest Times to 
198i New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 
Maps, 14 Plans,and 63 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 


down to A.p. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of  eunier the Great. With 70 Illustra- 


tions. I6mo., 3s 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 30 
Illustrations, I6mo. 3s. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Physical and 
Political. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

ROME. To the Establishment of the 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations. 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. With 


Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations. lémo. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts. lémo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives 
of our Chief Writers. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. To be used with the foregoing book. lémo, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With Dictionary of Froper Names. 31st 
wa? By Dr. Wa. Samira and Prof. T. D. HALL, 

This Edition is, extent, a New and Original 

Work. Every article has been carefully revised. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 
TIONARY. 7s. 61. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 
the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c, 16s. 
COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
ARY. Compiled from original 
CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


With Illustrations. 21s. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and Roman Mytheles ry, Biography, and Geography. 
With 750 Woodcuts. Iss. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY. With 200 Woodeuts. 7s, 6d. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
AN ANTIQUITIES. With 260 Woodcuts, 

READABLE ENGLISH DICTION- 


Any. arranged, By Davip MILNE, 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or 


Verse Dictionary : inten ded to Simplify the C seats 
ot Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected Epithets, 
Synonyms, wc. By A. “AING ku, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and H. G. M.A., Christ Chureh, 
Oxford. Assistant Masters in Eton College. (is ppd 
Crown 8vo. %s, 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 


Continued down to 1873. With 36 Woodeuts. Is. 6d, 

FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 2s. 6d, 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by 


the Romans down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
FRANCE. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Cwsar down to 1578, With 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
GERMANY. From the Invasion by 


Marius to 1880, With 50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. An 
Entirely New Work for Ac ive need By F. 
RAWLINS, M.A., and W. R. M.A. 

THE ETON ELE ME NTARY LATIN 
G 4 A. C. Aincer, and H. G. 
WINTLE, od. 

1so, by the same Editors. 

*A FIRST ATIN E XE RISE BOOK, 
to the above Gramma 

THE PREPARATOR ETON GRAM- 

MAR. Abridged from the al 

THE ETON FOUR Ti "FOR vi OVID 
ik TIBUL.LUS, With Notes by . WINTLE. 2s. 6d. 

THE ETON THORAC E. Odes, 

Eades and Carmen With Notes by F. W. 
Coaxisn. With Maps. 


*ETON” EXERC isks “in ALGEBRA, 
E. P. Rouse and A. Cocks Crown Svo 
*ETON EXERCISES at ARITHMETIC, 


By the Rev. T. Dauros, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


Standard School Books. 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Eigh- 
By M. CatLtanp, With Illustra- 
THE INVISID POWERS of NA- 
for Young Berin: E ar les Phystoal Science 
KIRK ES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Edited by W. BAKER and V. D. 
Hannis, With Iftustrat 
A DICTIONAL a of PL AC E NAMES. 


Giving ons. With Introduction by 8S, 


BLA 
A SHOR ~ PRACTICAL HEBREW 
is ant Vocabulary. By 
rotessor ST 


NEWTIPS FIRST ‘of NATURAL 
J OSOPHY. Smal 
OXENIL AM S E NGLISH NOTES for 


With Rules of Composition. 


HU TTON' S PRINCIPIA GRAECA. 


| gy bay tus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 


LYEL L's STU IDE NTS’ ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. A w Edition. By Professor MARTIN 
Duncan. With on Tilust rations, 93, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 
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MESSRS. BELLS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 1891-1892. 


ENGLISH. 
NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. With Historical 


and Critical Introduction, Summary, Notes Etymological and Explanstory, Appen- 
Grammatical Peculiarities, By T.DUr¥ BARNETT, B.A. Lond. 


NOTES. “on CORIOLANUS — HAMLET — HENRY V.— 
IUS C/SAR—MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM—MACBETH—TEMPEST— 
MERCHANT OF VENICE—-RICHARD I.—KING JOHN—KING LEAR. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Book I. and Book II. With 
Pate of Words, and Life of Milton. By C, P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P. 
THE ELEME NTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
.D. Twenty-fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised by J. F. Dav: <4 
THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALY- 
SIS. By Ervest ApAms, Ph.D. Seventeenth Thousand. 1s. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to WYCLIF). By 


BERNAARD TEN Brink. Translated by Honackt M. KENNEDY. 3s. 63. 


LATIN—Annotated Editions. 
CESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book Edited by 


G. Lone, M.A. With Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
CASAR— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. to III. By 
Lona, M.A. Is. 6d. 
CASAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books IV, and V. By 
GrorGeE Lona, M.A. Is. 6d 
CASAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books VI. and VII. By 
Grorer Lone, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
CICERO—DE SENECTUTE. By Groner Lone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CICERO—DE AMICITIA. By Grorer Lone, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By J. Macuicuart, M.A. 2s. 
— ACE—ODE 8S, CARMEN SECUL ARE, and EPODES. 
A.J. MACLEANE, M. A. 2. 
HOR: ACE ODEs iS. Book I. With Notes by A. J. 
A.,and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d, 
HMORACE—SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY. 
By A. J. MASLEANK, M.A, 2s, 
JUVEN Al. TEEN SATIRES (Expurgated). By Herman 
RIOR, M.A. 3s, 6d 
LIVY—Books [., V. By J. Each 1s.6d. 
LIV'Y¥—Books XXL. and XXII. By Rev. L. D. Downatt, M.A., 
ach 6d. 
MARTIAL (Select Epigrams). By Pater and Stonn. 4s. 6d. 
OVID—MET! AMORPHOSES. Book XIII. By C. H. Keen, 
2s. Gd 
OVID —F: ASTL By Dr. Patny. 3s. 6d.; or in 3 vols. each 
price Is. 6« 
PLAUTUS—TRINUMMUS, AULULARIA, and MEN-ECH- 
MEI. By Dr. WaGyer. Each 4s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS—MOSTELLARIA. By Prof. Sonnensciery. 5s 
SALLUST—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By G. Lone and 
J.G. FRaAsen. 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, each 2s. 
TAOITUS — GER ‘MANIA and AGRICOLA. By the Rev. 
ROST 6d. 
TERENCE—Edited by W. Waayrr, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 
TERENCE—ADELPHI, ANDRIA, PHORMIO, and HAU- 
TONTIMORUMENDS. By W. Waawer, Ph. D. Is. 6d. 


VIRGIL—BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and AENEID. Books L- 


from Professor Conington’s Edition, By the Rev. J.G. Suxrrarp, 
is. 


VIRGIL—AINEID. Books V.-XII. Abridged from Professor 
Conington's Edition by I. Nerriesnrp and W. WAGNER, Ph.D, 4s. 6a, 

VIRGIL. Book I. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, Is. 6d. 

VIRGIL. 12 vols. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged, 


Bueolics : Georgics, I. and ; Georzies, TIT. and [V. ; ueid, I. II. a Itt, 
and IV. ; Auneid V. and VI. @s.) : Aneld Vil. in. = ts. 6d. 


GREEK—Annotated Editions. 
ASCHYLUS—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROER, EUMENI- 


DES, PERSAE, PROME THEUS VINCTUS, SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. By 
F. A. Pacey, LL.D. Bach Is. 6d. 

EURIPIDES — 1ON (2 2s... ALCESTIS, ANDROMACHE, 
BACCHAR, HECUBA, HE RcU LES FURENS, HIPPOLY TUS, IPHIGENIA IN 
TAURIs. MEDEA, TROADES, SUPPLICES, ORESIES. by 


HOMER—ILIAD, Books L—XIL. Edited by F. A. Paey, M.A., 


LL.D. 4s. ; or, in Two Parts, Books I.-VI. 2s. 6d.; Books VII.-XIT, 2s, 6d. 
PLATO—APOL( 1GY of SOCRATES and CRITO, By W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D, 2s, 
PLATO—PHAE DO. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 5s, 6d. 
PLATO—PROTAGORAS, By W. Wayre, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
PLATO—RE PUBLIC, Books I. and Il, By G.H. Wetts, 


SOPHOGL, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, OEDIPUS COLO- 


NEUS, OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, AJAX. By F. A. Pate, LL.D. Each Is. 6a. 
SOPHOCLES—PHILOCTETES, TRACHINIAE. By F. A. 


Pauey, LL.D. Each 2s. 6d 
THUCYDIDE Book I. Edited by R, M.A. 63. 61. 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book I. By J. F. 


M.A. Is. 6d. 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Books II. and II. and Books 
NO and V. ByJ.F. Macwronarn, M.A. Each Is. 6d. 

XENO PHON —C YROP-EDIA. Books I. and II, By G. M. 


Gornam, M.A, Is. 6d, 


XENOPHON—HLELLENICA, Book I, and Book II. By the 
Rev. L, D, M.A,, B.D, Each 23. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 


SCHILLER — WALLENSTEIN. By Dr, A. 5s. 
Or the LAGER and PICCOLOMINI together, 2s. 6d, WALLENSTEIN'S TOD. 


rice 2s, 6d, 


SCHILLER— MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. 


WAGNER. 1s. 64, 


SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. By V. Kasryer, B.-ds-L. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, GOETHE, and 


SCHILLER. By C. L. BIELEFELD. Is. 6d. 


LAMARTINE — Le TAILLEUR. de PIERRES de SAINT- 


POINT. By James B,-ds-L. 1s, 6d 
VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. By L. Drrey. 1s, 6d. 
FENELON — AVENTU RES de TELEMAQUE. By C. J. 


DELILLE. 2s. 6d. 
PICCIOLA, by X. B. SAINTINE. By Dr. Dusve. 1s. 6d. 
SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By F.E. Gasce. 1s. 6d, 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
Revised by F. E. A. GASC. Each 6d. 
MOLIERE—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Le Tartufe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies de 


Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, L'Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des Maris, Le Mé 
malgré Lui. 


RACINE—La Thébaide, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, Iphigénie, 


Britannicus, Phidre, Esther, Athalie. 
CORNEILLE—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. 
VOLTAIRE—Zaire. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
Laney AGES. Fouth B Edition, thoroughly Revised, with New,Supplements (42 pp.). 

POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. By F. E. A. Gasc. Forty-fifth Thousand, with’Additions and Cor- 

MATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
F. E. A. Gasc. Nineteenth Thousand, 3s. Key, 63. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. C. A. 
Professor of German Language and Literature in King's Collece, and Examiner i 
German to the London University. Fourteenth Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. KEY to let 
and 2nd Parts, 3s. To 3rd and 4 


MATHEMATICS. 
ARITHMETIC. With EXAMINATION PAPERS aad nearly 


8,000 EXAMPLES. By C. Pexp.iesury, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master of St. 
Paul’ School. Fifth Edition. withor without Answers, crown vo. 4s. 6d. In 2 parts, 


2s. 61. each, The EXAMPLES in a separate volume, 3s, 
Tn_ use at Winchester, Wellington, St. Paul's, Merchant 

Tay lors’, Christ's Hospital, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, & 

EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. By the same 
Author. 2s,6d. KEY, for Tutors and Private Students only, 5s. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exsrer, Mathematical Master 
at Rugby. Fourteenth Edition. 3s. 6d, 

ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. Exser, M.A. Seventh Edition- 
Price 4s. 

EUCLID. Books L-VI., and part of Book XI. By Horace 
Derontos.M A., Headmaster of College, Barbados. New Translation fromy 
the Greek Text, with numerous Riders and Chapters on Radical Axis, Poles, Polers, 
Transversals, Centres of Similitude, Harmonic Proportion, Plain Loci, &c, Secon 


Edition, Revised, with Abbreviations, crown 4s, 6d. Or in Parts 
athe ls.; Books I. and IL., Is. 6d.; Books I, to ILL., 2s. éd.; Books III. and 


ANALYTIC AL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. By Rev. T. G. 
Vyvyan, M.A, Fifth Edition. 4s, 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE, By the 
Rev. T.G. Vyvvan, M.A, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY, EXAMINATION PAPERS in. By G. H. 
Wann, M.A, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. KEY, 5s. 


TRIGONOMETRY, The ELEMENTS of. By J. M. Dyer, 


M.A., and Rev. R. H. Warrcompe, M.A. (Assistant- - Masters at Eton Coltege). 
diately. 


CONICS, The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. By C. 


TAYLor, D.D., Master of St, John's College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition. 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. By 
W. H. Besant, Sc.D. Eighth Edition. 4s. 6d. Solutions to Examples, 4s, Enuncia- 
tions and Figures, separately, 1s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on, By W. STEADMAN ALDISs, M.A. Third Edition, 4s. 

ASTRONOMY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. By R. T. 
Mats, M.A. Fifth Edition, 4s, 

SOLID GEOMETRY, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By W. STeapMAN ALDI8, M.A, Fourth Edition. 6s. 

IHYDROSTATICS, ELEMENTARY. By W. Besant, Se.D., 
F.R.S. Fourteenth Edition, 4s. Solutions to the Examples, 4s. 

HYDROMECHANICS, A TREATISE on. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A,,8e.D. Fifth Edition, Part I, HYDROSTATICS. 5s. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. For the Use of Colleges and 


Schools. By WILLIAM Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. Fifth Edition, Revised. 6s. 


DYNAMICS, A TREATISE on. By W. Il. Besant, Se.D., 


F.RS. 7s. 6d. 


ILEAT. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garyerr, M.A., 


D.C.L. Filth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 


*,” Messrs. BELLS NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE post-free on application. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
New and Forthcoming Volumes. 


MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 


QUEEN SUMMER; or, the Tourney of the Lily and 
the Rose. Penned and Portrayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 Pages of Designs 
WALTER printed in Colours, 6s. 

N.B.—A Parer Epitioy (limited to 259 numbered Copies) has been produced, 
and publishe1 at One Guinea, net. Applications for Copies will be registered in the 
order received. 

COMPLETION OF “THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 


‘THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With 


Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs, Complete in Two Vols. 
r 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. Uniform 


with the I'lustrated Edition of “* The Epic of Hades."’ With 20 Full-Page Illustrations 
from the Old Masters and from contemporary Portraits. 2ls. 


WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original 


and hitherto hed Letters bearing on the operations of the 16th, 17th. and Isth 
18 by served in the Campaign dited, with Explanatory 

tes, by Major “Gene T. late Colonel R.E. With numerous Plans 
‘the Battlefield. 21s. 


THE LAST GREAT NAVAL WAR. A Historical 


Retrospect (1930) by A. NELSON SEAFORTH. Second Edition. 2s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barnie. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LETTERS of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated 


from the French by Mary J. SERRANO. 7s. 6d 
WATTS PHILLIPS, ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. 
By Miss E. WaTTs PutLuips. With 32 Plates. 10s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards of 100 Original 


Illustrations by WALTER PaGET. 7s. 6d. 


“THE MAGAZINE of ART” Volume for 1891. 


Siting» and Photogravures, and Hundreds of beautiful Wood Engravings. 
ice 


“RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN.” Vol. I. Tue 


Royat River: The Thames from Source to Sea. With several Hundred Original 
Illustrations. Popul ar Edition. 16s. 


‘THE BIOGRAPHY of a LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 


By Hexey Fuirn. With 5s. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Antuony Hore. 5s. 
‘ELIZABETH GILBERT and her WORK for the 


BLIND. By FRANCES MARTIN. 2s. 6d. 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE, By L. T. Meape. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE HOUSE at INCH GOW. By Mrs. 


Pitt. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


STORY POEMS. For Young and Old. Edited by 


Miss E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 6s. 


THE DICTIONARY of RELIGION. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM Bexuam, B.D. Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE HOLY LAND and the BIBLE. By the Rev. 


CuNsInGHAM GeIkir. D.D. With Several Hundred Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by A, HARPER. [illustrated Edition. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST. By the Ven. Archdeacon 


Farrar, D.D, F.R.8. With about 300 “aie Cheap Ill 
Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; and cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. 


With upwards of 150 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CONQUESTS « of | the CROSS. By Epwin Hopper. 


lete in 3 vols, 27s. 


Vol. I. 


‘THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 


36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Ay of the day. from Photogravhs by 
& D. Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical Sketches. 
ies. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Prof. Henry 


LL.D. Vol. VIII—FROM SURREY TO SPENSER. 5s. 


THE WORLD of ADVENTURE. 


Hundred Original Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols. 27s. 


THE LIFE of the REV. J.G. WOOD. By his Son, 


the Rev. Tuzovore Woop. Cheap Edition. 5s. 


With Several 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Consisting of Works bv the best English, American, and Continental Avthors, 
published at a Untrorm Price of 7s. 6d., instead of in the usualform. The first 
Volumes issued in this Series will be :— 


THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Srantzy 
J. WryMan, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.” 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. By Epwarp 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavrvs Joxat, Author 


of Timar's Two Worlds.” 
*,* Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced, 


THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the public 
taste of to-day has induced Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue a Series of Original 
Works by Popular English and American Authors. The first books of this Series 


will be :— 
OTTO the KNIGHT, &c. By Ocrave Tuaner. 5s. 
By Srvart 


FOURTEEN TO ONE, &c. 


PHELPS, 6s, 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories. 


By Frank R. StockTon, Q, and other Writers. 5s. 
5s. 


FELICIA. By Fanny N. D. Murrree. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q. 5s. 
THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By 


CLARA SAVILE CLARKE. 58. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
“TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. River Haaearp. 
Tllustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“KIDNAPPED.” By Roserr Louis Srevenson. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Rosert Lovts Stevenson. 


With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 64. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By Robert 


LOUIS STEVENSON. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 
THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two Roses. 


By Lovis Stevenson. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of CASSELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Boards, Is, each ; or cloth, 2s. each. 

CONINGSBY. By Beysamin 

MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gasket. 


*,* A Full List of the 66 Volumes contained in the above Library will be sent post 
Sree on to the Publishers. 


NEW VOLUMES of CASSELL’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
Crown Coloured boards, each. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN. By Q. 

COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Mayvitte Fenn. 

THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE. By F. Barrerr. 

ST. CUTHBERT'S TOWER. By Frorence Warpen. 

THE MAN WITH A THUMB. By Barcray Norru. 

BY RIGHT NOT LAW. By R. Suerarp. 

WITHIN SOUND of the WEIR, By Tuomas Sr. E. axe, 


A YEAR'S COOKERY. By Puy tris Browne. New 
and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. By A.G. Payne. 1s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFOR- 


MATION. Fully Illustrated. Vol. I. 5s. 
CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With 
6 Coloured Maps and Plates ineach Volume. Vols. V.and VI. 5s. each. 
HOWARD’S ANGLO-AMERICAN ART of RECKON- 
ING. By C. Frtsuer Howarp. New and Revised Edition, set in Large Type. 5s. 
CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL, Yearly Volume. 


Price 7s. 64, 
“THE QUIVER.” Yearly Volume. 7s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE.” Yearly Volume. 9s. 


THE YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 1891-92. 


Edited by B. Mugray. 5s. 
7s. 6d. 


WORK. Yearly Volume. 


“LITTLE FOLKS.” Christmas Volume. Boards, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 


BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume. Boards, 2s. 6d; cloth, 3s.6d. 


A Copy of Messrs. CASSELL & COMPAN vs Catalogue of New and Forthcoming 
Volumes will be sent post free on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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